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PREFACE 

This course of Object Lessons for use in Infant Schools 
is designed as an easy stc})ping-stonc to the author’s more 
advanced course for use in the Senior departments ; and 
is the natund outcome of the widely - extended favour 
with which the two preceding series of books have been 
received in the educational world. 

In view of the recent changes in the Code, which have 
set up new relations between the school, ll.M. lnsj)ector, 
and the Education Department, and affect the everyday 
life of both teachers and scholars, it has been deemed 
advisable, after consultation with several Infant Teachers, to 
arrange the course in four stages. Under the old regime 
the Infant School seemed ^to natundly resolve itself into 
three divisions. It is now thought that, under the new 
conditions, a course of lessons laid down in four stages 
will be welcomed by most teachers, as giving them a stage 
at their discretion, to provide for the more rapid class- 
promotions which will henceforth Uike place. 

The Departmental Circular on Object Teaching recently 
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issued to H.M. Inspectors eon^ments thus : — “ Ohji'ci teachlmj 
leads the scholar to acquire handed (je. Inf ohservatani and e,rj)en- 
inentj and no instruction is jcroperli/ so called unless an Object 
is presented to the learner so that the addition to his hnoidedge 
ina// he made through the senses. Junior teachers hare not 
nnfreqnentlg given lessons before Il.M. Inspectors^ 'ichieh were 
wrongly described as Object Lessons^ hecuuse in dealing with the 
topic selected^ no suitable appeal iras made to the eye <f the 
scholar. However well thedesson may be illustrated by diagrams, 
pictures, models, or lantern-slides, if the children hare no oppor- 
tunity of handling ami watching the actual object which is being 
dealt with, the teacher will he giving an Information Lesson 
rather flam, an Object Lesson d 

These were the nutlior’s guiding pi'iiiciples in designing 
tlie former volumes, ;ind they have l)e(m steadily kept in 
view during tli<‘. preparation of this sei*ies foi‘ tlie youngei* 
ehil(li’(m. Fi’om the very {‘arli(^st lessons, tlie eyc^, the 
hand, and the senses of taste and sim^Jl, are all Brought 
into laxpiisition By the children while d(‘aling with the 
oB]t*vts Before them; and thus, t(» quote again from the 
Circ'ular, “ The imparting of mei’e information, BecomOvS 
altogether secondary to the cnltkation of the faculty of 
observation^ * 

The sam(‘- otiieial document lays much stress on the 
value of Black-Board illustration. Teachers,’^ it says, “ 
frequently illustrate details of the lesson by black-board draw- 
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Children who are jaded im fire min ales hij <t lerture^ will 
he ojieii-eife.d and rereptlve for half an hour ivhile the teacher 
draws as well as UilksC It is with this ])i‘iiic,i})hi in view 
that th(i livssons have ])een illustrated with just such 
pictures as will readily lend themselves to re])roduction 
on the hhu k-l)oard. 

Anotlua very iTnj)ortant ])oint, touched upon in the 
Circular, has not been lost sight of during th(i comjnlation 
(d thes(‘, lessons. Tt says: The attempt to teach' the 

children to he area rate in, ohser ration cannot he separated from, 
the need, ef malcinrj them aecnrate in descrijdion." 

He.nce all the lessons have been wiatten in full, no 
single step being left un<;xplained. This of coiu’scj will 
also l)e a great assistance*- to the- young teacher lu'-rsedf. 

Lastly, 'There e/r,” says the (ii’culai*, ^C)f,her important 
uses of (jood Ohjeet 'Teaching. Jt makes the lives of the children, 
more happij and interesting hg opening up an, easilg accessible 
ami attractive field for the exercise of hrain, hand, ami ei/e. It 
gives the children an ojgmrlunily if learning the, simplest 
natural facts, and directs their afienthm, to externa, l ohjects, 
making their education less bookish. It further develops a love 
of Nature, and an, interest in living things, and corrects the 
tendency which exists Of many children to destructiveness and 
thoughtless unkindness to animals, and shows the ignorance ami 
cruelty of such conduct. 'The value of the services which, ma/ny 
animals render to man should be dwelt upon, and the imporiance 
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of kindly treating them and pr^,serving them should he pointed 

ouC 

In dealing with the animal world, the writer has made 
these humanising truths a special feature of the lesson, 
not only in this series, hut also in the hooks for the older 
childr*en. The children from the first are led to take a 
kindly interest in the animals around them. Wherever 
possible, they are encouraged by the teacher to bring 
some pet animal to school for the lesson, and every lesson 
tends to strengthen in them the thought that it is theii' 
duty to protect these dumb creatures. 
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STAGE I 

GIVING KARLV TMPEESSTONR— THROUGH 
THE EYE 

(A) LESSONS ON FORM 

Lesson I 

LINES— STRAIGHT, BENT, AND CROOKED 
1. Stkaioht Links 

This, the first lesson on ^\form fi is mtemled to teach the shape 
of simple lines. The children should he provided with slates, 
pencils, and rulers, and the teacher mifjht proceed in some such 
way as this : — 

Bring two of the children to the front, and instruct them to 
stretch between them the two mmls of a piece of string, while the 
rest look on. That done, before attempting to elicit anything 
from the class, hare the string held so that it hangs loosely, and 
then commence asfollinvs : — 



“Now, children, I want you all to think about this 
string. Fred and Willie changed the shape of the string 
as they held it. 
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STAGE 


“ Pull it tight once more. Now T will take my ruler, 


and draw a line on the hoard, just like this tight string, 

‘‘ \Yhat can you tell me about this line V’ “It is 

straight.” 

“Quite right. Then what can you t(dl me about the 
ruler ? ” “ The ruler is straight too.” 

“Now what sort of line does the string make when it 
is stretched out 1 ” “ It makes a straight line.” 

“ Quite right, again. Now try and tell me all th(‘ 
things you can see that have straight lines.” 

In fids Wiiji kad the children 1o name, iheir ju’nnls and 
rulers^ fhe lines of the Jloorinff^ the edijes of fkcir dates ami 
desks, the window~f rallies and doors, etc. 

“Now I want you to take your slates, pencils, and 
rulers, and draw some straight lines for me.” 

The ehihks natural love of imitation is alivai/s turned to 
(food account hi/ the successful teaclmr ; and even at this earl if 
sta ff e the little ones will take a delight in doing what the if 
see their Uaidier do. It is nee,dless to saif that 'perfeet ion is not 
the thing to he sought for in these exercises. Their purpose is 
to afford an outlet for the chitTs ir.sttess adivitif, lag giving him 
from, time to time something to do, and so to stimulate and 
maintain attention without effort through the lesson,. 


n. Bent Lines 

* 

TJnien sufficient time has heen given to this, hare fhe pencils 
put down ; let the two children hold the string looseli/ in front 
of the cla.^s as before, and gyroceed as fffiows : — 

“Let us have another look at the string. Does it 
make a straight line now 1 ” “ No ; it is not straight 

now.” 

“ Quite right ; it is not straight. See, here is one of 
your rulers. AYe know the ruler is straight, because we 
draw straight lines with it.” 
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Teacher lends It. “Look at the ruler now. Is it 
straight r’ “ No ; it is not straight now.” 

“What have I done to it?” “ You liave bent it.” 

“Yes ; the ruler is bent. It looks like the string, as 
we saw it just now.” 

JJrato a carved line on the hoard with the chalky and 
call the attention of the children to it. 

“ Here, you see, is a line, not straight like your pencil, 
but just like the bent ruler, and the string when it 
hangs loosely. What kind of line shall we call it?” 
“ Call it a bent line.” 

“ Yes ; we may call it a bent line now. By and by 
we will learn a better name. 

“Now try and think of some things that have bent 
lines like this.” 

Lexal the children to name caps, plates, saucers, half-pennies, 
and pennies, and an// comn/on things with curved edges; and 
histly let them tr/j, as tnf(/re, to copy o/ie or tzvo such lines on 
their own slates. 


111 . Crookep Lines 

“ Now look at this piece of wire. Is it straight like 
your pencils ? ” “ No ; it is not straight.” 

“Is it bent, like tlie edge of the saucer?” “No.” 

“ Yb.)u are right. It is not bent in the same Avay as the 
string and the ruler were bent. We say that the Avire is 
crooked. 

“ kS(u;, ] Avill draw a crcjoked line on the board. It is 
Aujry easy to draw a crooked line.” 

The teacher should now lead the children, as before, to 
name things that hare crooked edges, after which she may 
keep up the interest of ihe class by drawing lines on the board, 
ami calling %ipon the children to name them, auxl copy them on 
their slates ; and, if time permit, she may have similar lines 
drawn at her dictation. 
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HTAUR I 


Lesson II 

MOEK ABOUT LINES 

7'he jmrpose of fins ksson is to teach (he positioa <f liaes, in 
a very shnple way, without irouhliuy the children at this early 
stage with such distinctions as perpendicular, vertical, lurrkontal, 
and oblique — terms which will ame naturally later on. 

L STANBiNci-irp Lines 

( hmnnence by standing one of the boys in front (f the class. 

“Now, childivn, look at Harry Sniitli. What is ho 
doing 1 ” “ He is standing up.” 

“Look at my ruler. What is that doing?” 
“ The ruler is standing up too.” 

“ I will draw a line on the board. What can yon 
tell me about this lino 1 ” “ The line is Standing 

up.” 

Yes ; we may call it a standing-Up line. 

“ I drew the line with my ruler. \Adiat kind of 
line is it ? ” “ It is a Straight line.’' 

“ Quite right. We may call it a straight standing- 
up line. 

“ Suppose you look round the room, and point out to 
me all the things that have straight standing-up lines.” 

In this way the children may he led, to name the upright edges 
of the walls, doornoays, wimlow-f mines, ciipboa,rds, niaqis, and 
pictures, the table-legs, teacheds desk, etc. 

“Now take your slates, pencils, and rulers, and draw 
some straight stauding-up lines for me.” 

11. Lyinc-down Links 

“We will leave the standing-up lines. I want you 
now to tell me what you do when you go to bed. Do you 
stand up then “No, we lie down in bed.” 
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‘‘Yes, you dt). Now look at my ruler while I jdace 
it oil the table. 

“ What is the ruler doing I” “The ruler ivS lying down.” 
“Watch, while 1 draw a straight lino on the board. 


What can you tell me about this line 1 ” “ it is lying 

down.” 

“ So it is. We may call it a lying-down line. 

“ See, if I stretcli the piece of string between my hands, 
1 make a straight lino. What kind ol* line is it? ” “ It is 

a straight lying-down line.” 

“ Take your rulers and hold them in front of you, 
first starniing uj), then lying down. 

“ \b‘ry good. Now you may name all the things in 
t!u! room that have lying-down lines.” 

TJ((’ rli'ddirti will tr.adihf imtd out the seams in the Jlooring, 
(finl the hori::ont(d> edijes of table, deshs, doors, walls, a/nd 
windowfnnnes ; the ttqis and bottoms of maps and jdetures, and 
so OH' : after which thei/ may he sel to work, as before, to draw 
similar lines on their own slates. 

in. Leaning Lines 

Jd(fce tlte, rider in a slantinij position apainst the wall, and 
call attention to it. 

“ Is the ruler standing up as Harry Smith stood ? ” 
“ No, it is not standing up.” 

“ Is it lying down ?” ‘^No, it is not lying down.” 

“ You are quite right. It is not standing 
iq), and it is not lying down. It is leaning 
against the wall.” , 

Teacher draws a straight Urn on the hoard to 
represent the ruler. 

“ Look at this line. It is not a standing- 
up line, and it is not a lying-down line. 

What may we say about it 1 It is a leaning line ; or 
we may call it a slanting line.” 
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T1i£ childnuh should next he led to point out similar lim’s, 
as heforc^ and then, as a further exercise, to draw standing-np, 
lying-down, ami slanting lines on their slates, to the teacher's 
order. 


Lesson III 

THE SQUAKE AND OBLONd 
1. The Square 

Tkacheu commemxs hy d, rawing an upright line on the 
hoard. 

“Who can tell me what we call this lino 1 Well, 
Mary ? ” “A Straight standing-up line.” 

“ Quite right ; and what shall we call this one ? ” “ A 

Straight lying-down line.” 

“Now look at the two lines. They join together, and 
make a corner. Look round the room and see if you 
can find any corners like this one. 

“ Suppose, now, I draw a standing-up line at the other 
end of the lying-down line. How many corners have I 
made now '? ” “ Two corners.” 

inthout telling what she is doing, the teacher 'will make all 
the lines the same length, and then proceed to join the ends of 
the upright ones. 

“What kind of line is this one which 1 have just 
drawn “A lying-down line.” 

“How many corners have#,! made now?” “Four 
comers.” 

“ How many lines are there ?” “ Four lines.” 

“ What kind of lines are they ” “ Two standing-up 

lines, and two lying-down lines.” 

“ Now look again at the four corners. What can you 
tell me about them ? ” “ They are all alike.” 

“ Quite right. They are all alike. We call them 
square corners, because they are all alike.” 

Hare a square sheet of drawing paper prepared heforeha ml 
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of exactly the same size^ ami pin it on the hoard to cover the 
figure which has been drawn. 

“ How many corners has this sheet of paper ] ” “ Four 
corners/’ 

“What kind of corners are they?” “Square 
corners.” 

“ How many sides has it ? ” “ Four sides.” 

“What kind of sides are they?” “Two standing-up 
sides, and two lying-down sides.” 

“Now you shall all make some square corners for 
yourselves.” 

Teacher Instructs them, to talce their hindergarfen sticks and 
peas and do as she does. Let them lay their sticks side by 
side. fVhat do they notice? The sticks are all the same 
length. 

The teacher proceeds to fix a pea at each end of one of the 
sticks; the children do the same with theirs. 

“This shall he our lying-down lin(‘, like the one we 
drew on the board. 

“Now we will fix a standing-up stick at each end of 
this one. How many corners have we made?” “Two 
corners.” 

“ What kind of corners are they ? ” “ Square 

corners.” 

“ Let ns next fix a pea at each end of another stick, 
and join the ends to the tops of tlie standi ng-U}) sticks. 

“Our four sticks have made 
four comers, just like the four 
corners I drew on the board# 

“ What do you know abmit these 
corners?” “They are all alike; 
they are square corner's.” 

“ What do you know about the 
sticks ? ” “ They are all the same 

length.” 

“Now look again at our sheet of paper on the board. 
You will see that it has four square corners, and four 
sides all the same length. We call it a square.” 
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IJ. J'liK Oblong 

“Take your slates out, and look at ilieni. How many 
corners has the slate ? ” “ Four Corners.” 

“What kind of corners are they?” “Square 
comers.” 

“How many sides has it ? ” “ Four sides.” 

“Are they all the same length, like the sides of the 
square?” there are two long sides and two short 

ones. ” 

Pin, upon //ac hoard an (Mumj nJieet of ])aj>a\ Pair la/ ddr 
with tlir ^(juair. lA the diort sides he Ike same leiajfJi, as th,e 
sides of the square. Idace it with the short sides horizoidtd. 

“This sheet of ])apcr, you see, is like your slaL;. It 

has four square corners. It has two long sides and 
two short sides. We call it an oblong.” 

The dijfereaee hetween the two Jh/ures tiiap he wade verif 
strikififj if one is fixed over the other. 

Let the children name ail the thiiajs thei/ can see, which, are 
square or ohlonq in shape ; ami if tiwe perniit let th,ein irij and 
draw these fqures on their slates. 


Lesson IV 

(TIUVKI) LINKS 
I. CuKVFp Lines 

Commence laj drawinq sonw straight, carved, and crooked 
lines on the hlaek-hoa/rd, and procAwd as follows : — 

“J want you to look at these, lines, children. What 
do we call this one ? ” “A Straight line.” 

“ How did T draw it ? ” “With the straight ruler.” 

“Is this a straight line?” “No; it is a crooked 
line.” 

“ What kind of line do we call this one ? ” 

it a bent line.” 


“ We call 
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“ Quite right. Harry shall come to the front and show 
us how to make a bent line with this piece of string. Is 
that right r' “Yes.” 

“ Now 1 want you to learn a new name for these b(?nt 
lines. We call them curved lines as well us bent lines. 

“ SupjioHe you all hold your nders in front of you as 1 
am holding mine. Now make yoiu’ straight rulers into 
curved rulers. How did you do it?” ‘‘We bent the 
rulers.” “ 'Chat is right.” 


11. A Circle 

“ Watch, while 1 draAV a curved line on the board. 
I shall want you to draw one on your slates pi’esently.” 

IcacJier fakes one end of a piece of siniuj ia her left hand, 
and presse^s d on the hoard. JJlfh the other end stretched in 
her right Immf she traces a chalh line, e.onf Inning the curve fill 
the tnx) ends neitrlg meet. 

“ See, 1 liave made a curved line. Come to the front, 
Fred, and show me the two ends of the line. Now point 
to the two ends of the straight line. 

“ Suppose we make both of them a little longer.” 
{Teacher extends both lines.) “ What do you see now ? ” 
“The two ends of the curved line havuj come together, 
and joined.” 

“Are the two ends of the straiglit line joined?” 
“No.” 

‘'Are they closer together than they were ? ” “No; 
they are fai’ther a])art.” 

“Quite right. Noav let us make 
another curved line. If we draw it 
round far enough the tWO ends will 
meet. See, I will draw another, and 
another. They all meet. 

“We call a curved line like this a 

circle.” 

Proceed next to mark and eat out with the scissors some 
paper circles, and have them handed round the class. 
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1 daresay you can tell me the names of some things 
which are tlie same shape as these circles.” 

The children will he easily led to meMon plates, saucers, 
pennies, half - pennies, farthings, buttons, and other common 
things ; after which the teadier may set them to try and draw 
circles on their slates. This little exercise will satisfy the 
children by giving them something to do ; although of course 
their attempts will be very crude ami imperfect. 


IIT. A King 


Hand round the class some of the kindergarten rings, and 
call attention to their shape. 

“ They are round like the circle ; hut are they quite 
like your paper circles ? ” “ No.” 

“Can you think of anything that 
they are like?” “They are like oiir 
hooj)s.” 

“Yes; they are. We call them 

rings. 

“ I think you could now tell me how 
to make onr paper circles into rings.” 
head the children to tell how this may be done by cutting out 
the ‘middle of the circle. Do it ; and sJanv them that the paper 
circles luive been made into paper rings. 



Less6n V 

BALL-SHAKE 

Introduce the new lesson by leading the children to tell all 
they can about the circle. A penny, a biscuit, or any other 
circular object available {the larger the better) may be used for 
illustration. 

“Now, children, look at this biscuit. What shape is 
it?” “It is round.” 
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Quite right. It is round. What other things can 
you think of that have a round shape, like this biscuit ? ” 
“ Pennies, half-pennies, plates, and saucers are round too.” 

“ What other name do you know for a thing that has a 
round shape “Circle.” 

“ Right. The penny and the biscuit arc circles. They 
have a round shape. I will draw a circle on the board. 

■ How many lines are there in my circle “One line.” 

“What kind of line is it?” “It is a curved line.” 

“ Let us look once more at the biscuit and the penny.” 

Take a 'piece of ihm sfraic/ht wire, and bend il round to Jit 
the eireahtr edge. Then hold the wire up, and lead the children 
to tell that d now makes a Curved line. Show them that 
this bent wire fits close rernnd ang part of the edge. Take next 
a draigld piece of wire, and show that this tvould not Jit ro'nnd 
the object. 

“ But I can lay the straight wire across the penny or 
the biscuit, just as I could lay it on this slate, or on the 
table. They are flat, and not round. 

“ Look at this penny once more, and tell me how imuiy 
Hat sides it has “It has tWO flat SideS.” 

“ How many round sides has it ? ” “ One.” 

Now show a wooden hall {the larger ih>e better). Take as 
before e- piece of thm straight wire, and bend it rownd the InilL 
Lead the class to tell that the wire is im longer straight ; it is 
bent or curved. Show them that this curved were Jits close 
round the ball wherever we pat it. A. straight wire would 'not 
fit it angwhere. 

“ Wiiat is the shape of th» ball ? ” “ It is round.” 

“ But the penny and the biscuit are round too. Is the 
ball round like them ? ” “ No ; the penny has two flat sid(‘s. 
The ball has no flat si^es. It is round all over.” 

Lead the class to mention all the things theg can think of, 
which are ro'und like the hall, the teacher adding to the list as 
theg pnoceed. 

“ We may say that all these things, that are round like 
the ball, are of ball-shape.'' 

The distinction between the rou/ndness of the ball and tJa' 
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roundn^sf^ of the 'penny may he very graphically shown as 
follows : — Take a turnip^ as rouiul in shape as it is possible to 
get. Let the children fell its shape. It is of ball-shape. 

Cut it in two. Let them describe the shape of each half. 
It has a round surface a7id a flat surface. 

Now cut a .dice off one of them, and lead the children to fell 
that this slice is just the shape of the penny. It has a round 
edge and. two fiat sides. It is not like the rouml hall. It is 

circle-shape— but not ball-shape. 


(P)) LESSONS ON COLOUR 

Lesson VI 

BLACK AND WHITE BALLS 

Commence by showing the wooden hall of last lesson, and 
lead the children to fell all they can of its shape. 

Balbshape means round all over, just like this hall. 

.Next hand the white halls to the children, and proceed in 
some such way as fdloivs .* — ■ 

“1 want you to look at these balls. They are round, 
just like the wooden ball. Su})pose I draw a picture of 
one of them on the board. 

AVhat did I use to draw the picture of the ball ? 

“ A piccey..of chalk.” 

“ What is the colour of the chalk ? ” 
“ The colour is white.” 

“Why did I use white chalk?” 
“To make the picture just like tli<^ 
ball.” 

“Is the picture like the ball?” 
“ Yes.” 

“ Then what is the colour of the balls you have in your 
hands ? ” “ The colour of the })alls is white too.” 
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“Quite right. You can see the picture of the white 
ball on the board, because the colour of the board is not 
white. What is the colour of the board V’ It is black. 
We call it a black-board.” 

“Now take these other balls in your hands, and I will 
draw a picture of one of them on the black-board. Is this 
like one of them V’ “ No ; that is a picture of a white 
ball.” 

“ Yes, it is. I made it with white chalk. I will 
make another.” 

JV/i a ,<heet of drawing-paper on the hoards and proceed to 
draw on it another hall with Hack cragon. 

“ Is this like the ball you have in your hand, Fred ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“What is the colour of this picture?” “Black 
colour.” 

“Then what is the colour of the 
balls you have in your hands ? ” “ The 

balls are black too.” 

“ What is the colour of the paper ? ” 

“The colour of the paper is white.” 

“Hold up your white ball in your 
right hand. Now hold up your black 
ball in your left hand. 

“You see, 1 made a picture of the white ball on the 
black-board ; and I made a pictuie of the black ball 
on the white paper. 

“Let us make a picture of the white ball on the white 
])aper. Will that do?” “Mo; we cannot see the white 
ball on the white paper.” 

“Now let us draw a black ball on the black-board. 
Can you see that ? ” “No ; we cannot see the black ball 
on the black-board. We can see the black ball on the 
white paper, and the white ball on the black-board.” 

“Now I want you to tell me all the things jou can 
think of, that are white like the chalk and the pap(*r.” 

In tJm way lead the children to pick out while articles 
from their own clothing ; from the things in the schoolroom ; 
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ami from the mmruni i hi ups with whwh iJapi romp info daifij 
contact. 

The snow which covers the gromnl in winter is white ; 
the milk and sugar which they put into their tea are white ; 
the salt which they with their food is white. Many of 
the animals which they see daily are white, and so on. 

Deal in the same way with things of a hlack colour^ faking 
care to ha/re as many of tJm objects as possible on the table for 
inspection. 

N.B . — It must not he forgotten that,, strictly speaking^ vjhite 
and black are not colours at all. JFhife is formed by the 
blending or combination of ail the colours of the specfruni ; black 
is merely the eidire absence, of colour. This scientijic f((ct, 
however, may he very well igmyred here, just as we also commonly 
ignore it in our ordinary everyalay life, where if is cnstomary to 
include white and black among the colours. The only purpose 
(f this lesson is to enable the children to recognise white and 
hlack as they meet ivith them. That will he quite siiflicient at 
this early stage. 


Lesson VII 

EEl) AND YEJXOW BALLS 
L Kki> 

Hand the red balls round the class^ and call attention to their 
bright, pretty colour. 

“ Now we will make a picture of one of these pretty 
])alls oil this sheet of paper.” 

I^in a sheet of drawing-paper on the black-board as before, 
and draw the hall on it with red chalk of exactly the same tint. 
“ Is this like the ball you have in your hand ? ” “ Yes.” 

“ I will draw another one on the paper. Is this like 
your pretty ball 1 “ No ; it is not the same colour.” 

“ What colour is this one ? ” “It is black.” 

“ Quite right. Suppose we have another on the board. 
Is this like your pretty ball? ” “ No ; this one is white.” 
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Now, I want you to remember that the colour of your 
pretty ball is red. It is a red ball. 

“Hold it up m your right hand. Now say, ‘This is 

a red ball.’ 

“Mary shall come here and pick out a black ball. Is 
that right?” “Yes.” 

“ Now pick out a white ball. Is she right this time ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“Now try and find another red ball. Is she right?” 
“ Yes.” 

“ I want you next to think of all the things you have 
seen, that are red like this ball.” 

Ld thr childrm niention as many things as they v,aa^ the 
teacher adding to the list when they fail. 

“What is this I have in my hand ?” “A rosy apple.” 

“ AYhat colour is it ? ” “ It is red.” 

“ I will cut it in two. What colour is it inside ? ” “It 
is white inside.” 


II. Yellow 

Hand the yellow halls round to the ehildren, and 'proceed in 
a similar way. Let them take their red ami yellow halls in 
either hand. Call attention to the new o)ai. Excite their 
cariosity ahont it. 

“ Here is another pretty ball ; but it is not like the red 
])all. It is not the same colour. 1 will draw a picture of 
this one on the wdiite paper. 

“ Is this like your new Ifhll ? ” “ Yes.” 

“ Hold your ball in your right hand and say, ‘ This is 
a yellow ball.’ 

“Now I will put some balls on the table. 

“Who can find the yellow ball ? Well, Fred, you shall 
try. Is he right?” “Yes.” 

“ Now try and think of all the things you can, that are. 

yellow like this ball.” 

Call several of the children to ths front, and let them pick 
Old the various coloured halls as they are named. 

VOL. I 


0 
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“ Can you tell me what this is “ It is an orange.” 

“ What colour is it ? “ It is yellow COlour.” 

“ The apple is for the best boy, and the orange is for 
the best girl when play-time comes. What must we do 
with the orange when we want to eat it ? ” W e must 
l)eel it.” 

‘‘Quite right. I will peel it now. You see it is 
yellow outside ; but what colour is it when it is peeled ? ” 

“ It is white.” 

y/ little exercise with the coloured pa])ers via if uow close the 
lesson. Hand the strips of coloured paper round the class, and 
lei the children hold them up, one hy one, in their hands, as the 
teacher calls for them ; or hare a number of them thrown to- 
ijether in a heap on the table, and let the children select the 
different colours as they are named. 


Lesson VIII 

BLUE AND GREEN BALLS 
1. Blue 

Have the blue halls handed round the class. (\iU the 
attention of the children to them, and rouse their interest in the 
new toy. 

“ This, you see, is a new ball. It is very pretty ; but 
is it quite like any of the other balls I showed you ? ” 
“No.” 

“ Come to the table and pick out a red ball, Tommy. 
That’s right. Now put your red ball in one hand, and 
your new ball in the other. Hold' them up and look at 
them. Are they alike ? ” “ No ; they are not the same 

colour.” 

“ Suppose you juck me out a yellow ball. Quite right. 
Is your new ball like this one ? ” “ No ; it is not the 

same colour.” 

“ Pick out one that is the same colour as your new ball. 
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That is light. Hold the two side by side, and you will 
see that they are alike. They are the same colour. 

“Let me draw a picture of your new ball on this sheet 
of paper. Is this picture like your ball?” “Yes, it is. 
The picture and the ball are the same colour.” 

“Now each of you hold the new ball in your right 
hand, and say, ‘ The colour of this ball is blue.’ 

“ The picture of the ball on the white paper is blue 
too. I made it with this blue chalk.” 

The ehihlreii may next he exercised, one hy one, in selectiny 
from the halls, paper strips, ami other articles lying on the 
fahle, any that have the same colour as the blue hall, which they 
hohl in their ha/nd. 

Or the teacher herself map select an article from the table, 
and call upon a child to come to the front and Jind a hall of 
that particular colour. Have the two things held side hy side, 
anil show that they are exactly alike in colour, ire say the 

colours match. 

Hfter this the children may he called upon to pick ont blue, 
red, yellow, white, or black objects as the teacher asks for them. 


II. Green 

Hold tiie blue hall up before the class. 

“ Now, once more, children, tell me what is the colour 
of ^this ball ? ” “ It is a blue ball.” 

Ta>ke a, green ball, and hold it side by side with the tdne 
one. • 

“ Here is another hall. Is tliis like your blue ball ? ” 
“No.” 

“ I will draw a picture of this one on the paper by 
the side of the blue ball. Are these two pictures alike ? ” 

“ No ; the colour is not the same.” 

“I will pass the basket round, and each of you shall 
j)ick out a hall like the one I have just shown you. 

“ Now hold the ball up in your hand, and look at the 
picture of it on the paper. It is a green ball. Green is 
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another pretty colour ; but it is not like red, or yellow, or 
blue.” 

The same exercises mi ^^matchhuj” and '‘selecting” colours 
should follow as before^ after which the children should he led 
to naim familiar objects, whose colour is green, the teacher 
helping where necessary. 

N.B. — The colour, green, is introduced in this lesson, without 
any reference to its composition as a secondary colour, but 
simply to familiarise the children with it by comparing it with 
those they already hum, and especially with blue. They can- 
not too soon become familiar with this all-pervading colour. 
It must enter largely into their lessons on plants ami common 
objects which are to follow. 


GIVING EAELY IMPEESSIONS— THEOUGH 
THE HAND 

Lesson IX 

HAED AND SOFT 

iNTitoinrct: the lesson by calling a child to the front, and 
placing tfw ivooden ball in one hwnd, ami one of the loose, 
worsted balls in the other. Instruct him to sijueeze both balls, 
ami then lead him to fell ths result. 

“ Can you make the wooden ball smaller by squeeziriL^ 
it]” “No.” 

“ How does it feel ? ” “It feels hard. I cannot 
squeeze* it.” 

“ Can you make the other ball smaller ] ” “ Yes.” 

“ How does this ball feel when you squeeze it V “ It 
feels soft.” 

Take atvay the worsted ball, and give him a boiled potato to 
hold in place of it. Instruct him to squeeze the wooden hall 
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a^id the potato as before, ami let the class watch what happens. 
He cannot squeeze the wooden ball. It is hard. The potato, 
in the other hand, squeezes up between his fingers as he presses 

if. The potato is soft. 

“Now 1 want you to think about your slice of bread 
and butter. How does that feel when you put it into 
your mouth and eat it ? ” “ It feels soft.” 

“Just think again. Does it all feel soft?’' “The 
inside part is soft ; the outside is hard.” 

“Quite right. What do we call the inside?” “We 
call it the crumb.” 

“ And what do we call the outside ? ” The crust. 

“ I have some bread here. Fred shall take a piece of 
the crumb in one hand and a piece of th(‘- crust in the 
other, and squeeze them. 

“ He can easily squeeze the crumb, because it is soft ; 
l>ut he cannot squeeze the crust, because it is hard.” 

H'ext let another child tale the wooden ball in one hand and 
a large marble in the other, and squeeze them as before. Lead 
him to tell that he cannot squeeze either of them. They are 
both hard. 

“ Wait a moment. We will try them in another way. 
Look, I can cut the wooden ball with this knife. Could 
I cut the marble ? ” “ No.” 

“ What does tliat tell us then ? ” “ Tin* wooden ball 

is not so hard as the maible.” 

“Here is another potato; but this one is not boiled. 
It is raw. Try and squeeze it, as you did the other one. 
Can you do itV’ “No.” • 

“ What does that tell us ? ” “ It tells us that this 

potato is harder than the boiled one.” 

“Quite right. N<iw take the knife and see whether 
you can cut it as I did the wooden ball. 

“You see, you can cut it very easily — more easily 
than you could cut the wooden ball. 

“ You can even dig pieces out of the potato with your 
finger-nail ; but you could not do that with the ball. 

“ So then you see the stone marble is harder than the 
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wooden ball, and the wooden ball is harder than the 
potato. This potato, too, is harder than the one that 
was boiled.’^ 

The children ma}f now he led fo fhe conclusion that hy means 
of this cutting test it is easy to tell Jmd things from soft. 

Let them. arra.nge with the teacheds assist amcr as many 
common things as they can^ under tlm two heads hard and 

soft. 


Lesson X 

« 

ROUGH AND SMOOTH 

“Now, children, I want you this morning to think 
about some of the things I have taught you. You know 
that one thing is yellow, another black, another red, 
another blue, another white. Can you tell me how we 
learn this ” “ Wg can see the colour of things.” 

“ Quite right ; we look at the things, and our eyes tell 
us what colour they are. 

“ How do we learn the shape of things ? “ Our eyes 
tell us that too.” 

“ III our last lesson we found out that some things are 
hard and some soft. How did we find this out? Did oin* 
eyes tell us this too?” “No; we took the things in our 
hands, and felt them.” 

“ Yes, we did ; and we could find out just as well if we 
sliut our eyes. /. 

“ Let us now try and learn something else.” 

Call one of the children to the fro)d ; tie a handkerchief 
loosely ocer his eyes^ and place in his hands fhe tiro pieces of 
deal hoard. Tell fiiiny and the eJasSy tfiat he is going to learn 
something ahont these things, hut his eyes will not help him nmi\ 
hecause he cannot see. Instruct him to pass his fingers over the 
surface of each piece of wood. 

“ Do they both feel the same ? ” “No.” 

“Hold up one of them in front of you. Now rub 
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your hand over it and tell me how it feels.” “ It feels 
rough. ’ 

“ Now hold the other one up, and rub you hand over it 
in the same way.. How does this one feel ? ” “ It feels 

smooth.” 

“ How did you learn all this T’ “I found out when I 
touched the things with my fingers.” 

“Quite right. You felt that one thing was rough and 
the other smooth. But you did not want your eyes to 
learn this.” 

liemcm the limidkerckkf fmn. the child' s eyes, and let Mm 
take his place; ami then pass round the class the strips of 
writing pag^r, and coarse hrown paper. 

Call upon the children to pick out, without looking at them, 
first the rough and, then the smooth strip. 

Let them next, one hy one, come to the taUe, ami select from 
the ohjects lying there, rough and smooth things as the teacher 
calls for them. 

Pass from these to the things around. 

“ Here is a book. Take it in your hands. 

“AVhat can you tell me about the outside cover?” 

“ It is rough.”' 

“Open it, and feel the leaves inside.” “They are 

smooth.” 

“ Take your slates ; mb your fingers along them. 
Wliat do you find ? ” “ The slates are smooth.” 

In this way deal with the childrens clothing — some of it 
rough, some sm,ooth ; with the brick wall, the smooth painted 
door, the window panes, the jdctnres, and so on. 


Lesson XI 

HEAVY AND LIGHT 

Place on the table in front of the class the cubes <f cofl; ^ 
wood, stone, and lead. 
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Call the aftentiuii of the class to them. Lead the cMldren 
to tell that they are all alike in shope^ and that they are not 
alike in colour. 

How did they find this out ? Their eyes told them' this ; hut 
it is all their eyes will tell them. 

Bring one (f the children to the front, and, as in the last 
lesson, hlimlfold him hy tying a handkerrhief loosely round his 
eyes. Instrnci him to take the cubes in his hand, ooe hy one, 
beginning with the c<trk. 

“ What have you learned, Harry 1 They ai‘e not 

all alike/' 

“ What can you tell me a]>out tliis one (lead) ? ” “ This 

one feels very heavy/’ 

“ Quite right. Is tliis one (cork) heavy ? ” “ Xo ; that 

is not heavy.” 

“How did Harry learn this?” “Ho learned it by 
taking the things in his hand.” 

“ Could he learn it by looking at them ? ” “ No.” 

Send' the child hack to his ]>litce, and proceed as follows : — 

“Suppose 1 ])ut the four things into this tumbler of 
water. The lead and the stone, you see, sink to the 
bottom ; the wood and the cork remain near the top of 
the water.” 

Call the attention of the children to the sawiliisf on the fable. 

“ Here is some .sawdust. Who can tell in<* A\duit this 
sawdust is ? 

“1 will show you. ’ 

Take a small saw, and saw a piece of sift wood. (\>lleet 
up the s((wdnst, and let the children see what it is, and how if 
is moile. The sawdust is made hy sawing wood with a s(fw. 
If consists of tiny bits of wood. 

“Well, now, 1 have some sawdust like this, and here is 
some vsand. The sand is made up of tiny bits too, but 
they arc bits of Stone. Let us mix the sand and th(^ 
sawdust together. 

“Now 1 want you to watch what hapjiens when I ])0ur 
the sand and sawdust into this tumbler of water.” 

Do if, and let the class tell what they see 
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Where is the sand now ? ’’ “ The sand is at the 

bottom of the water.” 

‘ Where is the sawdust?” “The sawdust is on the 

top of the water.” 

“ Why doe-s the sand sink to the bottom of tlie water ? ” 
“ It sinks because it is heavy.” 

“ Why does the sawdust not sink too?” “The saw- 
dust is not heavy.” 

“Quite rij^ht. Because the sawdust swims on the top 
of tlie water, we say sawdust is light.” 

“Heavy things sink in water. Light things 
swim on the top.” 

Take next mve shot^ some sand, some ivood and cork saw- 
dust. {One of the denser woods, such as mahogany, would he 
hesl for this purpose.) Mix these well uj) together, turd, as 
before, pour the mixture info a iurnUer of V'oter. Stir the 
whole well up, and lea/re them to settle. It will he very interest- 
ing to show the position of earh in the water — the lead-shot af 
the bottom, the sand forming a layer ahore the shot, the wood 
sawdust at the top, and the particles <f cork aeiually riding 
above all. 

“The leadou shot you see is at the l)ottoTn of all. Why 
is this ? ” “ft is very heavy.” 

“Why does not the sand sink to the hotioin ?’ “It is 

not so heavy as the shot.” 

“ Why is the cork sawdust at the very top ?” “It is 

very light, ft is lighter than the wood sawdust.” 

• 

(HVfNt; KAKIW IAilTJESSI()NS ~THK()Uf!^ 
THK SENS It OV TASTK 

Lesson XII 

SWEET AND SOIll!, 

Cdmuki^vk ihf. htj mllrtuj Ih' utti'iiiioii nf ilir rhihlriii 
In tiu' tlnri’ lidiihl/’i's Kfiiiiiliiii/ (III tin’ talili’. 
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Lead them to tell that ilw water in one tumUer looks just 
like that in the others. Our eyes mill fell us nothing. 

Excite their curiosity by tellimj them that although the 
water in all three tumblers looks thx. same., it is not really so. 

“ Tell me how we have learned to find out about some 
things without looking at them.” “We take the things 
in our hands and feel them.” 

“ vShail we try and learn about the water in the tumblers 
ill tliis way ? See, I will take a handful of water out of 
this liasin.” 

Le(f(l the children themselves to explain that wc cannot take 
up water in our hands, as we cam other things ; it runs away. 

“No; we cannot find out what wc want to know hy 
feeling the water. Watch me while 1 show you how to 
find out.” 

Bring a child to the front ami instruct him to pour ont some 
of the water from the tumblers into saucers. 

Let him take the saucer containing the sweefcned water ronnd, 
and call upon the children to d/ip the tip <f the jinger into if ami 
pnt it to the tongue. 

“ What liave you found out, children ? " “ The water 

tastes sweet like sugar.” 

“Quite right. How did you find that oiitr’ “We 

tasted it with our tongue.” 

“ Su])})Ose I put some of the water on your liand. Can 
you taste it now?” “No; we taste things with the 
tongue ; we feel things with our hands.” 

“ Can you tell me anything else tliat tastes sweet like 
this water?” “Sugar, treacle, honey, and jam taste 
sweet.” 

Next have the acidulated water hamled round, and deal with 
if in a simitar way. , 

“Does this water taste sweet too?” “No; it is not 

sweet.” 

“ You are quite right. We say that this tastes SOUr. 

“ 1 made the water SOUr by putting something into it. 

“ Can }^ou tliink of anything that tastes sour like this ? ” 
“ Vinegar.” 
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Pour a (hop ar two of vhmjar info (mother saucei\ and 
}(4 the childreii fash if for themselves, as before, hp dipping a 
finger info if. 

“Now you shall ‘say after me, ‘Vinegar has a SOUr 

taste.’ 

“ Do you know what this is ? ” “ It is a lemon.” 

“I will cut it ill two, and squeeze the juice into this 
saucer. Now taste the juice, and tell me what it is like.” 

“It tastes like the vinegar.” 

“ Then what shall we say about the lemon 1 ” “ It has 

a sour taste.” 

Shaw some unripe green fruit, of the, sort availahle according 
to the time of fpair ; e.g. gircn (gooseberries in the spring, followed 
Inf unripe eJa rrus, currants, plums, and apples, as the season 
advances. The first batch (f (manges that trach us in the 
autumn arc always sour, and will serve as illustrations, and so 
will a grern stalk (f rhubarb at any part of the year. 

Familiarise the children with t hr peculiar taste if these things. 

They are all sour. 

“Children should never eat sour unri})e fruit of any 
kind. It wdll make them very ill. 

“ But let us look now at the other tumbler. We have 
seen that one has sweet water in it, and another SOUr 
water. Suppose you taste the ’water in this one.” 

]j(i the children taste it, and lead thrm to f(dl that if neither 
tastes sweH like sugar, nor sour like the lemon. 

They will no doubt be piw.zled to describe the ffiste. 

Teli theni that this is clear wafer, and that water haS no 
taste of any kind. 


Lesson XIII 

SOUK, SALT, AND BITTEK 

Commence by shming pieces of .salt ami loaf-sugar, similar 
iu size and shape. T(dl the children that one is sugar, the other 
salt. They are, of course, already familiar with these things. 
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“ 1 want to find out which is the salt and which is the 
sugar. Let us look at them. 

“ What colour is the sugar ? ” “ White.” 

“ What colour is the salt ? ” “ The salt is white too.” 

■“ What else can wo learn by looking at them ? ” “We 
see that they are alike in shape.” 

“ Can we tell which is the salt by looking at them 1 ” 
“No.” 

“ Could we tell by taking them in our hands, and feel- 
ing them ] ” “ No ; they both feel rough.” 

“Now, come to the front, Mary, and put both pieces to 
the tip of your tongue. Can you tell now, which is the 
sugar, and which is the salt ?” “ Yes, the sugar tastes 

sweet. The salt does not taste like the sugar.” 

“Quite right. You may say that it has a salt 
taste.” 

Take now three .mall saucers. Into one grate a little .sugar, 
into another a simihrr quant it g of salt, and into the Ihird put 
some tartaric acid. 

“ Here arc three white powders. They all look alike. 
Let us see what we can find out about then). 

“ Come here, Fred, and put the tip of your tongue to 
one of the powders. Tliat is right. Have you found out 
anything?” “This is sugar. It tastes SWeet.” 

“Very well. Now try this one.” “This one is SOUr 
like vinegar and lemon-juice.” 

“Now j)ut your tongue to this one. Does this taste 
like the sugar ?” “No.” 

“ J )oes it taste sour like vinegar ? ” “No ; it has a salt 
taste. It is salt.” 

Tut a small quantitg of sulphate of quinine in another 
saucer, and. stand it on the tahle wH/i the rest. The name of 
the new substance, of course, need not he given, 

“ Here we have another white powder in a saucer. T 
will first change the saucers about, and then Harry shall 
come and find out the one I want by tasting it as before.” 

Let him taste each till he comes to the right one. Jlis wrq- 
face will soon fell when he has found if. 
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“ Why did you make such a face, Harry ? Don’t you 
like the taste of this V “ No ; it is very nasty.” 

‘‘Then 1 suppose it is not sweet like sugar?” “No; 

it is not sweet.” • 

“Is it sour like the lemon-juice?” “No; it is not a 
sour taste.” 

“ Is it sait ? ” “No.” 

“This powder tastes unlike any of the others. We say 

it has a bitter taste.” 

S(rnie wormwood^ gentian roof, rue, or one or two gall-nuts 
might he en.silff obtained, as further illustrations of things that 
are Utter to the taste. 


LESSONS ABOUT PLANTS 

The following sinrple lessons on plants are nol intended to 
serve as mere soufrces of infornuition. Like the premling 
lessons, theg have a higher purpose — that of leading the children 
to observe for themselves, and {under the guidance (f the teacher) 
to draw their own conclusions. This will iaffuridlg arouse 
their cariosity, and make them eager to learn 'more. 

In these lessons, as well as in others, it is in the highest degree 
csseidial (if the chihlreail s observations and deductions are to 
proceed on common-sense Unes) that there should be no lack of 
suitable specimms for dlnstration. Indeed^ the lessons should, 
never be given without such specimens. Hence if may somsimes be 
found necessary to change the order of the course, so fa/r as these 
lessons on plants are concerned,* to ensure their being taken at a 
time when living sgiecimens can be easily obtained. 


Lesson XIV 

A PLANT 

Place the plant on the table, and lead the children to talk 
about it in some such way as th^i following : — 
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“ What is this, children ? ” “ Tt is a pretty Bower ’’ 

“ Wliere do we see Bowers ? ” In the garden '^’ 

“ Can we always find flowers in the garden V’ ‘‘ No ; 
thcfc are no flowers in the cold weather.” 

“ What do we see if we go out into the garden in the 
cold weathc'r V We see snow and ice. The flowers are 
all gone.” 

Quite right. The flowers like the wann, sunny 
weather. They do not like the cold snow and ice. 

“ This one, you see, is in a flower-pot. It has been 
standing in the window. Most people like to keep flowers 
in the window. Why'C’ “Because the flowers are 
bright and pretty.” 

“ Let us see now what we can And out about this one. 

“ Which part of it do you like best, Mary ? ” “ The 

flower.” 

“ Come and point to the flower. What colour is it '? ” 

“ It is red.” 

, “ Are all flowers red, like this one ?” “No.” 

“ Look round the room and see if you can find a flower 
of another colour.” 

Have in readme^ two or three common jdants, hearing hlm\ 
wldfe^ ami yellm Jlowers respecMvely. There is 710 need to 
particularise them here. The selection of plants will of coarse 
depend entirelfi upon the season of the year, 

. Lead the children to arnipare these jlowers with those of the 
original specimen^ a/nd let the/m tell the colour of each, as it is 
brought up to the table. 

• 1 ' 

“We will now leave these pretty red, yellow, blue, and 
white flowers, and see what else we can find out. 

“ What is this ? ” “ It is a leaf.” 

Take each plant in succession, and lead the childi'cn to tell 
(a) that they all have a great 7nany leaves ; (b) that the leaves 
are all alike in colour — they are all green ; (c) that they 
are 7wt alike in shape. Pick a leaf or two from each plavdM 
and let the children see for themselves how widely one diffM' 
from another. 
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Tnrn a<jam to ilie gemnimn. Call attrition ihe> part 
that stauils up from the soil in tJui Jlower-poL Explain that 
this is called the stem. 

“Now let us go back to the fiowet’s and leaves. They 
are alike in one thing. Look at the part that joins the. 
leaf to the stem. Wo call it the leaf -stalk. Now look at 
the hower, and you see it has a Stalk too. This is the 

flower-stalk.” 

Call attention next to the position of the leaves. Each 
leaf has an upper and an under side. The leaves spread them,- 
selves out to get as much air ami light as thei/ can. 

“ What must we do for our flowers if we want to keep 
them 1 ” “ We must water them.” 

“ What would happen if we did not give them water ? ” 
“ They would die.” 

“Then do you mean to say that tiiis one in the flower- 
[>ot is alive T’ “ Yes ; it is alive ; but it would soon be 
dead we did not give it water.” 

“Where do we put the water “We pour it into 
the soil in the flower-pot.” 

“ What good does that do? ]jot me show you.” 

Turn a plant out of the pot, shake ths earth from the roids, 
a nd call atte/ntion to this part. 'This is a part 'which we cminot 
see, because it is in the soil. We call it the root. 

Point out the difference in colour — the roots are white, 
but the leaves are green, mid the flowers some other colour. 

Explain that these roots keep the plant alive. 'They suck up 
wafer out of the soil to feed it. tlleinind them that as the pkint 
is a living thing, it grows bigger and bigger, and it must have 
food. The root finds food for it out of the soil, if we 
keep the soil damp. , 

the children to think of the flowers in the garden, in 
th£ mmi awl rain. Another purpose of the roots will quickly 
forc^dtsdf on their minds. The rootS hold, -them firmly 
in the soil. 

Proceed, lastly, to gather up the teachings^offthe lesson, one 
by one, and explain that things which live and grow in the 
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ground, and have a root, stem, leaves, and flowers, are called 
Plants. The flowers in the flower-pots are all plants. 


Lesson XV 

A TREE 

CoMMJiNCM the new lesson hy leading the children to recajntnlafe 
hrieflij ths main fads taught in the last. A good sturd/f fuchsia^ 
or geraninni in a pot, will serve to illustrate the teachin.g. 

Stand the plaid on the table before the dass, and, call upon 
the children to name and, point out its different parts — roof, stem, 
leaves, and flowers. 

Begin with the root. It is hidden away in the soil; ive 
cannot see it ; it grows downwards ; all the rest of the 
plant grows up totvards the light. 

Let the children tell its double purpose — of feeding the 
plant, and holding it firmly in the soil. 

“ Why does the ])lant want food 'i “ It is a living, 
growing thing, and must be fed. Boys and girls live and 
grow, too, and they must be fed.” 

“ What name do we give to all things that live and 
grow in the ground like this one^” “Wc call them 
plants.” 

“ Wliat must we do to keep our plants alive ? ” “We 
must water them.” 

“ Quite right. Don’t forget that the roots cannot take 
food from the soil, if it is k^^pt dry. If we do not water 
the soil the plant will die for want of food.” 

Bhow a plant that has been allowed, to die in this toay. 
The leaves are not green ami bright, cimi firm to the touch, like 
the leaves of our plant in the pot ; tlmj hang and droop, bid 

the leaves of our live plant stand out well from the 
stem. 

Next call attention to the stem. It rises up ff'rom, the 
grou/nd towards the light and air. 

“Now I want you to think. The stem of this plant 
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grows upwards from the soil in the flower-pot ; but I have 
seen some plants that grow up very high indeed — as high 
as our school. Can you tell me what I mean ? ” “ Trees.” 

“ Yes ; trees live and grow in the ground, and stretch 
up high in the air. Trees are plants, just like this one 
in the flower-pot. They have roots to hold them in the 
ground, and feed them. We water the roots of our 



plants in the flower-pots ; but did you ever see any one go 
round with a watering-can to water the trees]” “ No.” 

“ Can you tell me hojv the roots of the trees get water 
from the soil]” “The rain falls and waters them.” 

Show now a good picture of a tree. 

“What do we call the part of the plant which grows up 
from the root ] ” “We call it the Stem.” 

“ Quite ' right. This is the stem of the tree. The 

stem of the tree is called its trunk.” 

* VOL. I D 
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Notice that the trunk splits up into many partSy and that 
these parts stretch mit from ity like great arms, all round. Some 
of them are very large. They are the branches. The 
branches split up into smaller and smaller ones. The very small 
ones we call twigs. 

Show a piece of the stem or branch of a tree. Tell what it 
is, and ask the children what they 
think U looks like. It looks like 

wood. 

Explain that it is really wood. 

All the wood we use comes from 
the hard trunks and branches of 
trees. 

Now let us look again at 
the twigs of the tree in the 
picture. 

^‘What do you see on the 

twigs'?” **The leaves.” 

“ What holds the leaf to the twig V “A little leaf- 
stalk.” 

“ What colour are the leaves '? ” “The leaves are 

green.” 

“ When do the trees look best 1 ” “ In the summer.” 

“Why'?” “Because they are full of green leaves.” 
“Did you see the trees when the snow was on the 
ground?” “Yes.” 

“How did they look then?” “They looked bare. 
Their leaves were all gone.” 

“ Yes ; most trees lose their leaves in the cold weather. 
They get new leaves as soon as warm weather comes 
again.” 

If the time of yexir permit, provide a few clusters of apple, 
pear, or clmry blossom, some sp'ays of hawthorn, laburnum, or 
horse chestnut. 

“ Look at these pretty flowers. They all grew on trees. 
Trees, like other plants, have flowers. 

“I think you all know this flower. How sweet it 
smells. 
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“What do we call it ] ” “We call it May-blossom." 

“ Here is another bunch of pretty flowers. They grew 
on an apple-tree. When the flowers fall off, little apples 
are left behind .on the twigs. The apples grow all 
through the warm weather, till they are -big enough and 
sweet enough to pick and eat.'* 

Lesson XVI 

GRASS 

Place the grass plants on the table. If possible there should be 
sufficient for distribution round the class. 

Call atteution to them, and proceed as follows : — 

“ Can you tell me what I have here, children ? " “ It 

is grass.” 

“ Where do you see grass 1" “We see it in the fields.” 

“ Yes, in the fields and on the hills the grass covers the 
ground. Boys and girls like to run and romp about on 
the grass. 

“ We are going to try and find out something about the 
grass to-day.” 

Hand some of the specimens round to the children, aud let 
them examine them under the direction of the teacher. 

“Look at your grass, and tell me what colour it is.” 

“ It is green.” 

“ Quite right. It is the bright green colour of the grass 
that makes the fields look so beautiful. Think how bare 
and ugly it would be, if there^were no grass on the ground. 

“Now I want you to look carefully at each little piece 
of grass. Pick one oft’ just as I am doing. We call this 
a blade of grass. Each little blade is like a long, 
green, pointed ribbon! 

“ Can you tell me what it really is 1 ” “ It is a leaf.*’ 

“ Yes, it is a leaf ; for grass is a plant, and grows just 
as all plants gro-w. But the leaves of grass are not like 
any of the leaves we saw in our other lessons.” 

The plants which were examined in the former lessons should 
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he Irrought forward again, in order that fjieir leaves may be 

compared mlh fJte blades of grass. 

Point out that the leaves of 
the grass grow out front' a stem. 
Cut the stem through to show 
that it is hollow. Shew also 
that there is a knot or joint 
iti the stem at the place where 
each leaf grows. 

Call attention next to the earth 
which is clinging to thx roots. 
Lead the children to explain h,ow 
it cAime there. Make them tell 
that this part of the plant is the 
root ; that it groivs downwards 
into the soil ; that there is no 
earth on the green leaves^ because 
they grow upwards towards the light and air. 

Shake the soil away from the root, and then proceed to 
examine this part of the plant. Let the children 
themselves tell tJud the roots are like rough, 
yellowish -white strings, that stretch down 
into the soil. 

Explain that roots are never green like the 
other parts of the plants. 

“ What do the roots do for the plant 'i ’’ 

“ They feed the plant with food from the soil. 

They hold it firmly in the ground.” 

Show now a specimen in ^flower. Lead the 
children to compare these with other glowers they have 
seen. 

“ What is the colour of the grass flowers 'I ” 

“ Their colour is green.” ^ 

“ The flowers of some kinds of gi’ass are very 
beautiful if we look closely into tlumi.” 

Lead the children to tell that they often sec sheep 
and hmbs, and horses and cows in the fields. They 
feed on the fresh green grass. 
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Lesson XVII 

BUTTEUCUPS AND DAISIES 

Tnthoducj^: the. new lesson, Inj lead'uuj the ehildren, to fall: about 
the (ji\m — 'leJuit if is, and where it (/rows. 

Then, slum) the speeimem of [fathered Jlowers, and proeeed as 
follows : — 

I liav<* hero some bunches of pretty flowers, which 
^row ill th(‘ fields with the giuss. Children love to gather 
tliese pretty flowers. Can you tell mo tlio name of this 
one ? ” “ it is a buttercup.” 

What do we call this one'?” “We call this one a 
daisy.” 

“ Quite right. Let us have a chat now about these 
firctty buttercups and daisies that children love so much. 
Suppose we talk about the buttercu]) first.” 


I. Tjie Buttercup 

Separate the bnnrh, and distribute the flowers anwn/j the, 
children. 

“Now I want you all to look at your flowers, and we 
wu'll see what we can fiml out about them. 

“ What colour arc they I ” “ They are yellow.” 

“ What name do we give fhem '? ” “ Buttercups.” 

“ Can you tell me why wai call them buttercups *? ” 
“ Because they are yellow like butter.” 

“Yes ; that tells us tibout the colour. But look again 
at yf)ur flower, and you will see that it is really a pretty 
little cup. So we call it a butter-cup. 

“I want you to look carefully, and you will see that 
the inside of the cup is heautifully smooth and shiny, 
and of a bright yellow colour. Now turn your flower 
over and look at the outside of the cup.” 
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Lead them to tell that the outside is not SO smooth, that ' 
it does not shins^ and that the colour is not the same bright 
yellow as it is inside. 

“ Now we will have one more look at the flower-cup. 
Spread the cup open, and you will see that it is not all in 
one })iecc. How many pieces are there in your flower-cup, 
Mary ? ” “ There are five pieces.” 

“ Quite right ; and I see there are five in mine. Watch 
while I pull off all the five pieces of this one.” 

Lay them carefully on a slate or a sheet of jmpe^r. Call 
atfention to their rounded form^ and the point where they are 
joined to the rest of the flower. Lead the children to tell that 
they are really soft, smooth, yellow leaves. We call them the 
fiower-leaves. 

Instruct the children next to strip off their yellow flower- 
leaves. 

Show the jive little green leaves outside them. 
Ihese are rougher ami stronger than the pretty yellow Jlowcr- 
leaves. 

Produce ths growing plant mm. There will prohaUy he an 
unopened flower-bud on it. Point this out, ami lead the children 
to fell that the hardy green leaves are meant to cover up the 
tender yellow flower-leaves, and take care of them till they are 
fit to open. 

Call attention next to the green stalk which supports the 
flower and holds it up to the light ami air. Trace it down- 
wards, and show where it springs from the base of the plant, and 
then proceed to deal with the leaves. Let the children examine 
the shape of the leaf, the dijferSiice between its upper and under 
surfaces, ami the way in which it is joined by its stalk to the 
base of the plant. 

Turn one of the plants mit of ths pot, ami shake the soil 
from the roots. Let the children see these roots for thenn 
selves, ami help them to describe their appearance and tell of 
their uses. 

‘‘ Our pretty buttercup is a plant. It grows in the 

ground ; it has roots stretching down into the soil ; 
and it bears leaves and fiowers.” 
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II. The Daisy 

“ Let us now look at the daisy and see what wc can 
learn about that.’’ ‘ 

JMstrilrule^ as before^ the specim^tis round the das.% aitd 
proceed to deal with them as we haw done with the buttercup. 

First lead the children to describe the colour. The daisy is 
not one colour like the buttercup. There is a bright yellow 
Spot in the middle^ which we call the heart of the flower, and 
outside this is a ring of white. 

Cafi special attention to this white rimj. Strip the florets 
one by one from the mar yin, and, let the children see for them,- 
selves thiit, instead of five rounded flower-leaves, the daisy has 
a very large number. 

Notice that they are long a, ml pointed, and that the tips are 
tinted with red. Point out, too, the little cup of green leaves 
outvie the rest of the flower. 

Show next the short stiff stem which supports the flower. 
The (kiisy always holds its head- up towards the sky. Explain 
that^ as night comes on, it seems to go to sleep, for it shuts up 
its p$eHy flower -leaves, aw], looks then anly like a little round 
hall ; but as soon as the sun begins to shine the next morning 
it opens again. This is why we call it the daisy. It means 
redly the “ day’s eye.” 

Proceed, next with the leaves. ILiml a fetv leaves round to 
the child, ren, a,nd lead them to describe what they see. The 
leaves are not like those of the buttercup. They are 
thicker ; their under side is covered with fine hairs ; their 
edges are notched a, ml not smooth. 

Lastly, one of the plants may be inrned out of the pot, and 
the roots examined as before. 

The daisy, like tjie buttercup and the grass, is a 

plant. It grows in the ground ; it has a root, leaves, 
and flowers. 
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LESSONS ON COMMON Or>JECTS 

Lesson XVIII 

A BOX 

Show the children an empty chalk box. Let them Ml what 
it is, and what it has been used for in school. 

“We are now going to see what we can learij about 
this box. First of all you shall tell me what the box is 
made of.” “ It is made of WOOd.” 

“ Where did the wood come from ? ” “ It was got from 
the trunk of some tree. All wood comes from? the 
trunks of trees,” 

“Take the box in your hand, Fred, rub your finger 
over it, and tell me what you learn.” “The wood /eels 

rough.” 

“ Here is a sheet of blotting-phper. Rub your finger 
along that. How does that feeU” “ It feels rough, tOO, 
but not so rough as the wood.” 

“ Now rub your finger along this sheet of writing-paper 
and tell me how it feels.” “ It feels very smooth.” 

Produce the unbroken box, filled with chalks. Instruct the 
child to take this one and the empty box in either hand. 

“Now tell mo what else ^ou have found out, Fred.” 
“ This box is heavy ; the other is light.” 

Set the child to cut the box with a knife. He cuts it with 
difficulty. Show one of the pencil Ijpxes. Let him try to cut 
that. It cuts easily. Lead him to tell that the 07 ie is made of 
hard wood, the other of soft wood. 

If a piece of one of the denser woods, such as teak, be now 
given him, he will fiiui that it is still more difficult to cut than 
the wood of the chalk box. This wood is harder still. 

“Now let us look at the shape of the box.” 
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Tjei the child fake the niihrokeit box in his hand again and 
point out the dijfere^it sides. TIiX> box six shies altogether, 

“ What shall we call this one which rests on the 
table ? ” “ That is the bottom of the box/’ 

“ What shall we call this part ? ” “ The top of the 

box.” 

“ Quito right ; and besides the top and bottom there 
are tWO sides and two ends.” Let the children point them 
out. 

Prize off the top of the full box carefully^ with an old 
chisel or a screw-driver^ so as not to break it, and proceed to 
examine it as follows : — 

“ Look at this piece of the box. How many sides has 
it ? ” “ It has four sides.” 

“ Are the sides all the same length '? ” “ No, there are 

two long^ sides and two short sides.” 

“ How many corners are there ^ “ Four corners.” 

Can you tell me what kind of corners they are ? ” 

“ Square corners.” 

“I think you can tell me what, we call a figure which 
has two long sides, and two short sides, aiy^d four square 
corners.” “We call it an oblong.” 

“ Then what is the shape of this part of the box ? ” 

“ It is oblong shape.” 

Now place this on the bottom and sides of the box, and lead 
the children to see that they are all the sa/me shape and size. 

“ How many oblong sides has the box then 'I ” “ Four 

oblong sides.” 

‘‘ Now let us look at the tnds,” 

Have one of the ends measured by means of the shmi side 
of the oblong top. Let the children see that the sides are all 
equal. . 

“ What have we learned iioav about this part of the 
hox i” “The four sides are all the same length.” 

“ How many corners are there ? ” “ Four corners.” 

“ What kind of corners are they ? ” “ Square 

corners.” 

“What name do we give to a figure with four sides all 
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the same lengtii aiid four square corners V’ “We call it 

a square/’ ^ 

“ Then this end of the box is a square. 

“Look at the other end. What can you tell me about 
that 'i ” “ It is a square too.” 

“Yes; our box has six sides — four oblong shape, 
and two square.’' 

It would he very interesting now to show the parts of the 
other box, which was taken to puces, let the children examine 
them for themselves to prove what his just been said, and then 
fit them together with a few tacks to make a complete box like- 
the one which has served to illusirate the lesson. 


Lesson XIX 

A ROSY APPLE 

Show one or hvo good specimens. 

“You all know what these are, children?” “They are 
apples.” ^ 

“ All boys and girls like apples. > Look at this one. 
Isn’t it a beauty ? I want you to help me find out all we 
can about it. First of all, what colour is it?” “It is 

red.” 

“Yes, it is red. Look at Tommy Brown’s cheeks. 
What can you tell me about them ? ” “ His cheeks are 

red.” 

“So they are. Wo say Tommy has rosy clieeks, 
because .they are red. We might call this pretty red 
apple, a rosy apple.” 

“ Are all apples red, like this one ? ” “ No ; some are 

yellow and some are green.” 

Call upon one or two of the children to come to the front 
and select red, green, and yellow apples from those lying on ths 
table. 

“ Take this rosy apple in your hand, Norah, and look 
at it. Is it red all over ? ” “ No ; this part is not red.” 
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‘‘ What colour is it then ? “ This side of the apple is 

green.” 

Have a green^ a red^ ami a yellow apple cut in two. 

“ What colour are the apples inside ? ” “ White.” 

“ So then we find that the apples are all white inside, 
but the outftule is either green, or red, or yellow.” 

“Now, before you sit down, Norah, pass your finger 
over the apple and see what else you can find out about 
it.” “It feels smooth.” 

Feel off the outside skin with a knif(\ and shotv that it is 
only this part of the apple which is smooth. 

“Now, J want you to have another look at the apple. 
(Jan you toil me what shape it is?” “It is round like a 
ball.” 

“ What shape may we call it tiien ?” #BaU’Shape.” 

“ Can you tell me where apples come from ? “ 'fhey 

grow on trees.” 

“ Where would you look on the trees to find the apples 
growing ? ” “ On the branches.” 

“ What do we call the very little branches ? ” “ Twigs.” 
Call attention to the stalk of the apple. 

“ What is this ?” “It is the Stalk of the apple.” 
“What use is it?” “It holds the apple to the twig 
where it grows.” 

Lead the children to tell that leaves ami flowers grow an the 
hranehes as well as the fruity and that they all ha/ve stalks like 
the stalk of the apple. 

Show a good picture of an apple-tree f all of ripe fruit, 
“Mary shall come to tiie front, and i)oint out the 
branches and twigs of the tree in this picture. Now 
show mo the leaves, Mary. Now the apples. 

“ Quite right. But, we have not found the flowers yet. 
Where are the flowers ? ” “ The flowers are gone. The 

fruit does not grow till the flowers die. 

“Now Fred shall come and take this apple in one 
hand and this wooden ball in the other, and squeeze them. 
What have you found out, Fred ? ” “ The ball is hard, 

the apple is soft.” 
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“Jlow did you find thafc “The hall felt hard 

when I s(iiieezed it ; the ai)ple felt soft.’^ 

“ How could you find tliis out in another way ? ” “ By 

cutting them with a knife.” 

“Take the knife then and try. Which cuts best, the 
apple or the wood{m hall ] ” “ The apph^” 

“ What does that tell you ? ” “ The ap})le is not SO 

hard as the hall.” 



Have in rendinnis an unripe apple (a crab would he best) 
aiai a ver}/ ripe one. (Jut bo4h in ]n'eees, and put them in 
&para.te saucer a. 

Hand pieces of the ripe one round- to the children to fasfe. 
Let them tell that this apple tastes S'l^'eet : and then deal with 
the other in thr, same ^vap. 

“ Why are you all making such wry faces? Don’t you 
like this apple ? ” “ No ; it is SOUr.” 

Jicpeat the ad rice that was ijiven in an earlier lesson as to 
nnripe fruit. It is always sour like this apple. It would make 
us ill if we ate it. 
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Lesson XX 

A TABLE 
f. Intkoduction 

fLijjL affeniion to the school rooto, fahle. Lead the child mi to 
tell all thejf con ahoift it aiul its nses^ in some such wai/ as this— 
You all know what this is. What do we call it 1 ” 
A table.’’ 

“ You have seen me use the table. Tell me what we 
use it for.” “We stand things on the table.” 

“ Suppose we had no tables ; where should I have to 
put the things ^ “ On the iioor.” 

2\ike O' few hooks or slates^ and put them on the Jloor. Lead' 
the children to see how aivkward this would he. Eve.rij time we 
jiut a thing down^ everg time we took it up^ we should have to 
stoop. 

“ Why don’t we have to stoop when we lay a thing on 
the table 1 “ Because the table is higher than the 

floor.” 

Lead the children to talk of their f aides at hony\ and the 
uses to which theg are put. Ilie things which Iheg want for 
hreakfast, dinner, ami fea> are set out on the table ; mother makes 
the puddings, folds and irons the clothes, and does mang other 
things on the kitchen talde. 

“Suppose we see what we can find out about the 
table.” 


II. Tjie Top op tup. Taulp 

“ What do we call tins part of the table V “ Tlie top 
of the table.” 

“Let us look at this part first. How many sides has 

it ? ” “ Four sides.” 

“ Come and show me the four sides, Harry. 

“Are these four sides all the same lengtli ‘i ” 
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Take a fiece of string and show the children how to measure 
the sides. Lead them to tell that there arc tWO long sides 
and two short ones. 

“ What do we call this part where two sides meet ^ 

“ A corner. ’ 

“ How many corners are there ? ’’ “ Four corners.^' 

“ Now look at them, and tell me what kind of corners 
they are.” “They are squaxe corners.” 

“So, then, the top of the table has two long sides and 
two short ones, and all its corners are scpiare corners. 
What shape is it ? ” “ Oblong shape.” 

Call upon the cMldren to name some things whiclb have the 
same ohlong shape, such as their hooks and slates, the doors arul 
tvindows, the pictures on the wall, and so on. 

Draw an ohlong figure on the hoard to represent the table- 
top, calling upon the children to mime each step of the process. 

“Are all tables the same shape as this one?” “No; 
some tables are round.” 

“What do you mean by round ? This ball is round. 
Are some tables round like the ball?” “No, not round 
like the*%all, but the same shape as a penny.” 

“ What sha})e is that ? ” “ Circle shape.” 


111. The Legs 

“ Now I think you told me that the table is higher 
than the floor. What makes it higher than the floor ? ” 
“ Its legs hold it up above the floor.” 

“ How many legs has the table ? ” “ Four legs.” 

“ Where are the four legs placed ? ” “ Under the four 

corners.” 

“Have all tables four legs?” '‘No; some tables have 
only one leg.” 

“ If there is only one leg, where is it placed ? ” “ Under 
the middle t)f the table.” 

“ Come and show me the middle of this table, Fred. 

“ How have wo learned all these things about the 
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tabled’ “We have found it out by looking at the 
table.” 

“Now I want one of you to come and find out some- 
thing more by feeling the table. 

“ Well, what have you found out ? ’’ “ It is hard.” 

“Is the table as hard as this slate?” “No, it is not 
SO hard as the slate.” 

“ How do you know that?” “We could cut it with 
a knife ; could not cut the slate.” 

“ Can you tell me what the table is made of ? ” “ It is 

made of wood.” 

“ Where do we get the wood to make our tables ? ” 
“We get wood from the trunks of trees.” 

“Now put j^our hand once more on the table and see 
what else you can tell me.” “ The table is smooth.” 

If time and opportunity permit^ a further lesson wiyld he 
fjiven on the taUe-drawer — its shape^ its uses^ the way in which 
it is drawn in and out, and so on. 


Lesson XXI 

A CHAIR 
1. Introduction 

Lkad the children to think alumt the lesson on the table. Let 
them enumerate some of the uses which we mentioned in the last 
lesson. 

“ We eat our meals at tlio table. When dinner is ready 
we take our places. If we stood round the table we 
should find it very high for little boys and girls, and very 
low for father and motlier. What do we all do ? ” “ We 

sit round the table.” 

“ What do we sit upon ? ” “We sit Upon chairs.” 

“Here is a chair. Suppose we have a chat about it 


now. 
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IL Tuk Skat of the Ctiatr 

“ You say wo sit upon the chair. Come and show me 
the part of the chair which we sit upon, Harry. 

“ Quite right. What is this part of the chair called ? ’’ 
“The seat.” 

Hold th(>. rjuiir up in front of the cMldren^ so that they can 
yet a yood view of the seat. 

“Look at the seat of this chair and see what you can 
tell me about its shape. 

“ How many sides has it I ” “ Four sides.” 

“Are all four sides the same shape ?” “ No ; one side 

is straight, the other three are curved.” 

III. The Legs 

Compare the seat of the chair with the top of the tahle. 
Both are raised up from the yround ; hid the tahle is higher 
than the chair. 

“ What do we call the parts that raise the top of the 
table from the floor?” “The legs.” 

“What, then, shall we call these parts that raise the 
seat of the chair above the floor?” “The legs.” 

“ How many legs has the table ? ” “ Four legs.” 

“ How many legs has the chair? ” “ Four legs.” 

“ Where are the legs of the table placed ? ” “ At the 

four corners.” 

“ Where are the legs of the chair placed ? ” “ At the 

four corners.” 

“ Look at the legs of the table, and then at the legs of 
the chair, and see if there is an^^thing else you can tell 
mo about them.” “The legs of the chair are not so long 
as the legs of the table.” 

Call attention to the cross-hars stretched hetween the leys. 
There are no such bars hetween leys of the tahle. Explain 
that these bars are meant to keep the leys firmly in their 
places. They are not meant to pnf the feet on. 
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How many of these cross-bars has this cliair / Have them 
pointed ant. We call them, rails. 

IV. The Back 

‘‘There is one part of the chair which we have not 
spoken of yet. Come and point it out, Fred. What do 
we call this part of the chair ? ” The back.” 

“What U the use of the back?” “We lean against 
the back w hen wq sit dowui in a chair.” 

Jdar.e a dool in front of the class. Show that this has a 
seat and four legs, lihe the cliair. We sit upon it as we sit 
wpon a chair; hat if we are tired there is nothing to lean 
against — there is no hack. J chair is much more easy to sit 
upon, a, nil rests us better than a stool, because it has a back. 

“ Now look again at the hack of the chair and tell me 
how many pieces there are in it.” “ Four pieces.” 

“Come and point to the upright pieces, Mary. II ow 
many are there ? ” “ Two upright pieces.” 

“ What would you call the other pieces?” “Lying- 
down pieces.” 

“How many lying-down pieces are there?” “Two 
lying-down pieces,” 

“What is the shape of the top piece?” “Curve 
shape.” 

Lead the children next to tell that ail chairs a/re not like the 
one before them. Some have soft, padded seats, covered with 
Iciither, horse-hair, cloth, etc. Some have bars at the sides to 
rest our arms upon. We call thAe arm-chairs. Bahy sits up 
at the table in a high chair, which has arms to keep it from 
falling out. Little children sometimes have a tiny low chair, 
just big enough for themselves, where they can sit without any 
fear of falling. 


VOL. I 
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Lesson XXII 

• MY DOLL’S HOUSE 
L lNTllODU(JTr()N 

I NTHOJiUCK ih(‘ ((\Hson, hy (td‘iny ihr cldldren, fo tdl ichre they 
(JO whim school is om\ Th^y yo lame. They live at hoiae 
%mih father and mdhei\ brothers, and sisfi’rs. JFfiat do they 
call the 'place, where they live ? yl house. Ild’c is a pirffy 
dolTs house, hdt it a beauty, children? Now I want you 
to fell fne all you can about the house where yon live^ by lookmj 
at dolly's house. 



II. Outside the House 

1. The Walls. — “Why do wo live in houses?” “To 
keep us from the wind and rain and cold weather.” 

“ Which part of the house is it that keeps out the cold 
and the wet ? ” “ The walls.” 

“ What are the walls made of ? ” “ They are made of 

bricks.” 
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“Look at dolly's Louse. Come and point out the 
walls, Mary. 

“ How many walls are there ? " “ Pour walls.” 

“ How many walls are there in your house 'I ” “Four 
walls.” 

“Look at dolly’s house again and tell me how tlio 
walls are placed.” “They are upright.” 

“ What do we call this part where the two walls 

join ?” “A corner.” 

“ What kind of corner is it?” “A square Corner.” 

“How many square corners arc there?” “Four 
square comers.” 

2. The Roof. — “ What do you call the top of your 
house ? ” “ The roof ” 

“ What does the roof rest upon?” “It rests ujion the 
walls of the house.” 

“ What is the roof made of ? ” “ It is made of tiles 

(oi slates).” 

“Look jit the roof of dolly’s house. What is the 
shape of it ? ” “ It is slanting.” 

“Why is the roof of the house made slanting?” “To 
let the rain run off quickly.” 

“Why do we want the rain to run off?” “To keep 
the house dry.” 

“ Wh(5re does the rain go when it runs off the roof ? ” 
“It runs down the spouts into the drains under the 
ground. The drains carry it away.” 

3. The Chimneys. — “What else can you see when 
you look up to the roof?” ‘4 The chimneys.” 

“Come and show me the chimneys in dolly’s house, 
Harry. 

“What do you often, sec coming out of the chimneys 
of houses ? ” “ Smoke.” 

“ Where does the smoke come from ? ” “ It comes 

from the fires.” 

“ What do we call the man who keeps our chimneys 
clean ? ” “ We call him the chimney-SWeep.” 

“How does he clean the chimney?” “He sends a 
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long brush up the chimney from the fire-place to the very 
top.” 

“ What does he brush down from the chimney 1 ” 

“ Soot.” w, 

“What colour is the soot?” “It is black.” 

“ What colour is the chimney-sweep ? ” “ He is black 

too, because he gets covered with soot when he sweeps 
the chimneys.” 

“ What is the soot made of 1 ” “ The smoke that 

comes from our fires.” 

4. The Doors. — “ When you reach home, how do you 

get into your house 1 ” “ We go in at the door.” 

“How does your mothej* know you are there?” “We 
knock at the door with the knocker.” 

“ Come and show me dolly’s door, and dolly’s knocker. 

“ What does mother do when she has let you in ? ” 
“She closes the door again.” 

“ What does she do with the door at night ? ” “ She 

locks and bolts it to keep any one from getting in.” 

Lead the children to tell thai this door is called the front 
door, because it opens into the street in the front of the house. 
There is another door at the hack of the house, leading into the 
garden. JVe call this the back-door. 

5. The Windows. — “What else can you see in the 

walls of your house besides the doors ? ” “ The windows.” 

“ What are they made of ? ” “ They are made of 

glass.” 

“ Why are they not made of bricks or wood ? ” 
“Glass will let the light into the house, but bricks and 
wood sliut out the light.” 

“ Come and point out the windows in dolly’s house. 
How many windows are there ? ^ 

“ Why are these windows higher than those ? ” “ They 

are the windows of the rooms upstairs.” 
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III. How TO i<gOUSE 



iX^TUODUCTION 

Commence hiAleadw^j the (^TfUcfirn to rem.pitnlgi^yriefiy the 
teaching of lasfMesson. Ijct thmTnximt xm^ltescmhe the parts 
of the house to seen on- the outside^ telling whoJ each part is 
made of, u'hat a7\ its nses^ and so on. IV e a/e now going to- 
learn smnething cmut the inside of the house/ IVe will ha've 
dolhfs house, as hefaxe, to helj) us. 
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II. Inside the House 

1. The Hall or Passage. — '‘You told me that when 
you go home, you knock at the front door, and your 
mother lets you in. What is the name of that part of the 
house into which the front door opens ? ” “ The hall, or 

the passage.’’ 

“ Yes, and it is sometimes called the lobby. 

“What do we call the part on which we walk, when 
we get inside tho door ? ” “ The floor.” 



“ What do you find on the floor just inside the door ? ” 

“ A mat.” 

“What is that fori” “To clean our boots before we 
go into the rooms.” ^ 

“ What do you see on the wall ? ” “ Some pegs to 

hang our hats and coats on.” 

“ We do not wear our hats und coats in the house. 
We take them ofl'^ and hang them up, as soon as we get 
into the hall” 

Remind the children that neat tidy hoys ami girls always 
take care to hang their hats and coats up, where they will he 
found when they are wanted next time, 

2. The Parlour. — “ There are some doors in the hall. 
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“ Let us open one of them and go into the room. It is 

the parlour. 

‘‘The parlour, you know, is the best room in the 
house. 

“ Come and show me dolly’s parlour. 

“ How many walls are there in the room 1 ” “ Four 

walls.” 

“ What are the walls of your house made of ? ” 

“ Bricks.” 

“ Can you see the bricks in the wall of the parlour ? ” 
‘‘No.” 

“ Why not ? ” “ The walls are covered with pretty 

paper.” 

Lead the cMldren to tell that the walls are upright^ that the 
top of the walls are lying-down lines, and that the corners are 
all square carriers, 

“ What do you see hanging on the walls of the 
parlour ? ” “ Some pictures.” 

“ There are some pictures on the walls of our school- 
room. Why do we hang pictures on our walls 1 ” 

“ Tell me again what we call the bottom of the room on 
which we walk.” “ The floor.” 

“ What do we call the top of the room ? ” “ The 

ceiling.” 

“ What colour is the ceiling ? ” “ White.” 

Pass next to the window ami let the children themselves tell 
its uses, ami what it is made of. How do we light our rooms 
at night when it is dark ? 

“How do we keep oui* rooms warm in the cold 
weather “We light a fire.” 

“What do we call the place where wo put the fire 'I ” 

“ The flre-place.” • 

“ Why don’t we put the fire on the floor in the middle 
of the room ? 

“What is over the fire-place?” “The mantel- shelf.” 

“We stand pretty things on the mantel-shelf. We call 
them ornaments. They make the room look pleasant. 
“Now 1 want you to think of the floor of the room. 
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What do we put on the floor of the parlour?’’ ‘‘A 

carpet.” 

Have the various articles of furniture dealt with next^ calling 
upon the children to name and describe the tog chairs^ tables^ 
etc. of dolhfs house^ tell their uses^ and so forth. Let them arrange 
the things in proper order. 

3. The kitchen. — Tlw toy models of this room ami its 
furniture should he taken next. Compare the kitchen fi, re-place 
with the one in the parlour. TFJuit is this room, used for? 
JVhat does mother use the OVen for ? Call attention to the 

bare floor and table, always kept cleans/-?/// white— the 
shelves round the walls, for holding plates ami dishes, 
hasins and jugs, and so on. 

4. The Bedroom. — Show the fog model of this room and 
its furniture. Lead the children to tell where this room is 
placed, ami how we get to it. JVhat are the stairs made of ? 
JVhat do we use this room for? JJ^hat do we call the thing we 
sleep on ? JVhat other things are there in the room besides the 
bed, and bedstead? (bit upon the children to tell the uses (f life 
various articles. Let them, as Inf ore, arrange the furniture in 
the room, naming and describing each piece as it is set out. 


LESSONS AB(4TTT MYSELF 

c 

Lesson XXI7 

PAINTS OF TIIK BODY 

“We have been learning about the things around us. 
Suppose we try now and learn something about ourselves. 
I want Tommy Smith to come to mo. Our lesson shall be 
about him. 1 have cliosen Tommy ])ecause he is a nice, 
clean boy.” 
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I The Head 

Stand the child in, fronts and coimnence hi/ calling aticnfion 
to his head 

“ What do we call this part of Tommy’s body 1 “ His 

head.” 

“ Now let us have a good look at his head and see what 
we can find out. First of all, what do you say^ about the 
shape of it ? ” “ It is round, something like a ball.” 

Look at this covering that grows on the top. What 
do we call it ? ” “ Hair.” 

“ Y^ou should all try and be like Tommy. He is a clean, 
tidy boy. He keeps his hair smooth and neat. 

Can you tell me what we call this part of his head, 
which is not covered with hair?” “His face.” 

Poiid oaf the parts of the face, one Inj one, and lead the 
children to fell th>eir names, and their nses — tWO eyes for 
seeing ; two ears for hearing ; a nose for sinelling ,* a 
mouth speaking, singing, eating, and drinking : and a pair 
of chuhhi/, red cheeks to tell ns that Toinnig is gnite nrll. 
Ifotv would lie look if he were ill? 

“ Can you tell me wliat Tommy has inside his month ? ” 
“ He has a tongue and a great many teeth.” 

“ What docs he do with his tongue ? ” “ Ib* talks with 

his tongue.” 

“ What does he do with his teetli?” “ He bites and 
chews his food with his Uieth.” 

“ What is the colour of liis tongue?” “His tongue is 

red.” 

“ What is the colour of his teeth ? ” “ White.” 

“ Shut your mouth, Tommy. What do you call this 
part of his mouth tliat you can sec now ?” “ The lips.” 

“ What colour are the lips ? ” “ Red.” 

11. The Trunk 

Jlemind the ehildren (f their lesson on a, free. Lead, them to- 
tell that the wain part of the tree, uldrh sends (ad branches 
alxa-e, and roots info the soil, is eattejl the trunk. 
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^ Now I want you to look again at Tommy. Come and 
point to the biggest part of his body, Fred. 

“ Quite right. What do we call these, that grow out 
of the top of it ? ” “ They are the arms.’^ 

“ What are these that grow out from the lower part ? ” 
‘‘They are the legs.” 

“ Now I think you will see why we call this part of the 
body the trunk.” 

Have the shoulders, breast, ami back pointed ont^ and 
then proceed to talk about the neck. 

“ The neck is this small part which joins the head to the 
trunk.” 

Let the child turn ami bend the head in every possible 
direction, and show that it is the neck which eMaUes ns to do all 
this. 

III. The Limbs 

“The arms are joined to the trunk at the shoulders. 
We have tWO arms, one on the right side and one on the 
left. 

“ What do wo call this part of the arm where it bends ? 
“The elbow.” 

“ What have we at the end of each arm ? ” “A 

hand.” 

“ What do we do with our hands ? ” “ We write, 

draw, and work with our hands, and we use them when we 
eat our food.” 

“ What do we call these two strong props, which hold 
the rest of the body up 1” “iThey are the legs.” 

“ What do we call this part of the leg where it bends?” 
“We call it the knee.” 

“ What have we at the end of each leg ? ” “A foot.” 

“ What do we do with our legs and feet ? ” “ We stand, 

walk, run, and jump with our legs and feet.” 

Point out the broad sole of the foot, which rests on the 
ground and supports us, as we stand and walk about. 

“We have another name for our arms and legs. We 
sometimes call them limbs.” 
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Lesson XXV 

WHAT THE BODY IS MADE OF 

Commence toifh a hrkf nrapifulatmi of the main jtoinU 
of hii^t mllimj upon ihi- children io name ihe part a of the 

hody awl fimr uses. 


I. The Skin 

“ Come along, Tommy, We arc going to have another 
lesson about you to-day. I want to see if we can find out 
what you are made of.” 

Place ihe child in front as before. Call altention to his 
face^ hand,% and arms, the parts of his body which can be seen. 
Lead the class to tell that the part which, they can see is only the 
outside of his hody. 

“ Can you tell me what this outside part of the hody is 
called 1 “ It is called the skin.” 

“Look at Tommy’s arm, and tell me what is the colour 
of the skin. “ It is white.” 

“ Look at his cheeks and lips. What colour are they ? ” 
“ His cheeks and lips are red.” 

“Do you remember our rosy apple? Tommy has a 
pair of rosy cheeks. 

“ Come and pass your finger along his arm and his rosy 
cheek, Harry. What else* have you learned about ihe 
^iii by touching it “It is smooth and soft.” 

liemiwl the children how easily the skin may be scratched or 
broken. Even a pin or » needle 'ivill tear the skin. 

“ How does the place feel when the skin is broken ? ” 
“It feels very sore till it gets well. After a time the 
skin grows again and covers the place ; and it is no longer 
sore.” 

Lead the children to see from this that the skin tapes care of, 
awl protects ihe jwrts under it. 
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Tell that the shin mud he kept dean if we wish to he well 
and healthy. Dirty people cannot be well. 

II. The Flesh 

“Now I want you to look at Tommy’s plump arms and 
chubby cheeks. If you take hold of them and pinch them, 
they feel soft. Do you know what there is under this 
smooth skin ? ” “ Flesh.” 

“Quite right. All the soft parts of OUT* body are 
made of flesh.” 

Tell of the meat hanging in the hutch ers^ shops. This is 
jlesh — the flesh of the sheep and cow. 

“ What coloui* is this flesh '1 ” “ It is red.” 

“ But sonic parts of the meat are white. What do we 
call all the white parti” “The white part is fat.” 

“ Our flesh, under the skin, if we could see it, is red too, 
and the fat is white. It is just like the meat we see in 
the butchers’ shops.” 


III. The Blood 

“What do you see if you scratch or tear your skin?” 

“Blood.” 

“Yes; the blood comes out through the l>roken skin. 

“ What colour is this blood 1 ” “ It is red.” 

“I daresay your nose has sometimes hied. How did 
the blood feel as it came away 1 ” “ It felt warm.” 

Explain that this ^oarni, red l^ood goes info every part of our 
body. It is carried thrmgh the hody in pipes. IVe can see 
some of these pipes, just under the skin. We call them veins. 
It is the blood that keeps US alive i\pd warm. 


IW i^HE Bones 

Ham thx chihTs arms and hands and head further examined 
and felt by one $^r two of the class, f<n' the purpose of eliciting 
from them the fad that the hody does ml feel soft in every part. 
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Lead ilmn to tell that they can feel hard parts in the 
head^ in the facCy in the arm^ and in the hand. Let them point 
out the hard parts in tlfs fingers, knuckles, and elbow. 

Explain that these hard, parts of the body, which we can feel 
miller the skin and flesh, are made of bone. 

Show them, a bone of some kind. Let them ia,ke it and 
handle it ; ami lead the^n to tell that it is hard, smooth, and 
strong. They cannot easily break the hone. They hare seen 
bones like this in the butchers^ shops, and in the meat on the table 
at dinner-time. This is one of the hones of a sheep. 

Explain that there are a great many bones in oar body ; 
they hold the body up ; they make it strong ; they help it to 
move a, bout. Boys and girls could not run and pimp and skip), 
if they had no hones. 


Lesson XXVI 

THE HEAD 

“I THINK WO will have another chat about 'J'ommy Smith 
this morning. Shall we, children ? 

“Very well. But before we begin, T shall want to see 
how much you can remember about our other lessons.” 


1. Introduction 

Place the child in front, as usual, and lead the rest to 
reenpitulafe, under the teaehedik guidance, as much as is necessary 
to form an introduction to the new lesson. Have each part of 
the body pointed out as it is dealt with. 

“ What is the name,of this part of our body ? ” “ The 

trunk.” 

“ What is this — the highest of the body called ? ” 

“ The head.” 

“ What do we call the part that joins the head to the 
trunk 1 ” “ W^e call it the neck.” 

“ Come and point out Tommy’s neck, Fred. 
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“Quite right. Now try and tell me what use the 
neck is.” 

Lead the children to tell (hat it is ike neck which holds the 
head upright^ and the neck which moves it ahout. Put Tommy 
throng] i a few movement s^ such as nodding the head forward ami 
backward^ laying it first on one shoulder awl then on the other ^ 
and turning it round from side to side. All this is done by the 
neck. 


11. The Skull 

“ Look now at Tommy’s head. I think you told me, the 
other day, that it was round. Well, so it is, or nearly 
round. But it is not round all over, like a ball or an 
orange. Pass your hands over his head, Harry, and tell 
mo which part is most like a ball.” 

The child will he easily led to tell that the tog>, back, and' 
sides are the roundest parts of the head, and that the face or 
front part is not round. 

“Wc will leave the face, and thiidv only of the round 
part of the head. We call it the skull. Say after me, 

‘ The top part of the head is the skull.’ ” 

Point it out carefully on the childls head ; and let all the 
children in the class place their own hands on their heads and 
say, “ This is my skull.” 

Explain that it is this part of the head which is covered with 
hair. 

Let them look rowwl the class, and lead them to tell that the 
hair is mi all the same COlour. Tommfs hair is yellow. 
Mary has black hair. Whcn^^people get old their hair turns 

white. 

“ Now, Harry, I have a question for you. When you 
put your hands on Tommy’s skull how did it feeU” “ It 
felt hard.” 

“Why did it feel j^rd?” “Because it is made of 
hard bone.” 

“ But if you put your hand on his arm that does not 
feel hard ; and yet there is a big bone in his arm. How 
is that ? ” 
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Lead the children to tell that the ham of the arm is covered 
with thick flesh, hut there is vert/ little fesh to cover the hone of 
the skull. They can feel the hone itself just under the skin, 

IIT. The Face 

Call ujHm the children to name the parts of the face as far 
as they were given in the former lesson, ami then proceed in 
some such way as this : — 

“Look at this broad, flat part of the face above the 
eyes. This is the forehead.” 

Let the. children point to it and repeat. 

“The hair, as you see, grows all round it, hut the fore- 
head itself is not covered with hair. 

“ The two eyes are placed below the forehead — one on 
each side of the nose.” 

Point mit the eye-balls themselves carefully. Show how 
they are taken care of, hy heing lodged in hollows hetween the 
forehead and the nose. Notice the hroad ridge which the fore- 
head makes along the top of each hollow, and the little arches of 
hair on the edge of it. These are the eye-brows. 

“ What do we do when the dust blows about ? ” “ We 

shut our eyes.” 

“Yes, we do. Let us look at the shutters.” 

Call attention to the eye-lids. These are the shutters, 

which we can pull down when we wish to cover our eyes, so that 
the dust may not get in. Lead the children to tell that a tiny 
speck of dirt will cause great pain if it gets in the eye. 

Notice the fringe of hairs— eye-lashOS — at the hottom 
of the lids. 

Have the nose pointed out next. Trace it, from where it 
springs hetween the eye-hn^s, down the middle of the face. It 
stands out from the facs. Notice the two holes at the end. 
These are the nostrils. 

Elicit, next, from the class all they can tell about the mouth. 
Call attention to the two rows of teeth. They are fixed in 
strong hmies — the jaw-bones. Have them pointed out. The 
lower one moves up and down to close the mouth and open it. 
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The soft, round part in front of the lower jaw^ just under the 
lipSf is the chin. 

“ I want you last of all to look at these. See how soft, 
fat, and chubby they are. I can pinch them in my fingers. 
What do we call, them ? ” “ The cheeks.’’ 

“ What colour are Tommy’s cheeks “ They are red.” 
“Yes, they are. Do you remember the red cheeks of 
our rosy a})ple ? Tommy’s cheeks are rosy, like the rosy 
apple.” 

Lesson XXVII 

AEMS AND LEGS 
I. Introduction 

Place the hoy in front of th>e class as before and call upon 
the children to name^ and point ouf^ the three chief parts of his 
body — the head, the trunk, and the limbs. 

“What do you mean by limbs V’ “The arms and 
legs.” 

“ How many arms have we 1 ” “ Two arms.” 

“ How many legs ? ” “ Two legs.” 

“ What do we call this one 1 ” “ The right arm.” 

“Why?” “Because it is on the right side of the 
body.” 

“ What do wo call the other 1 ” “ The left arm.” 

“ What is the name of this part where the arm is joined 
to the top of the trunk ? ” “ The shoulder.” 

V 

11. Shape of the Limbs 

Call attention to the child’s arm^ It is long and round. 
It is thick at the top, hut gets smaller near the hand. 

“ What makes it thick ? ” The bone of the arm is 
covered with thick flesh.” 

“ What do we call this part of the arm near the hand ? ” 

“ The wrist.” 

Now lead them to think of the leg, and compare it with the 
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arm. The leg too is long and round, and thicker at the top 
than it is where the foot joins it. Let them tell that the leg is 
nmch longer y thicker y and stronger than the arm. Why is this ? 
Draw from the children themselves that the legs are strong props 
to hold up all the rest of the body<^/i^l? carry it about. 
Lead them to think of tlw work the legs have to dOy whether we 
dandy walky rniiy jumpy skipy dancCy or play. The legs must he 
stout and strong to do all this. 

“ What is the name of the top part of the leg “ The 

thigh.” 

“ What have we at the bottom of the leg ? ” The 

foot.” 

“ Tell me the name of this part, which joins the foot to 
the leg.” “It is called the ankle.” 

Lead them to compare the ankle with the wrist. Show that 
the ankle-joint is much hUpier and stronger than the tvrisf-joint. 
Wh y ? 

Hall attentioit to the thick Jleshy part known as the calf of 
the leg. Tdl its name, and show that it is trig at the top and. 
grows smaller towards the ankle. 

Instruct the child to hold his arm out straight before him, 
and then put his hand up to his face. Show with a long straight 
stick, or pointer, that he could not do this, if the arm. were all in 
one ]neee. It is made of two parts, which are joimd together, 
so that they will bend. 

“Show mo the place wlierc the two parts of the arm 
arc joined. What do we call this?” “The elboW.” 

“ Bend your arm at the elbow. Feel the hard bone at 
the elbow-joint. 

“ Now think of the leg. Can you bend that 1 ” “ Yes.” 
“ Do so ; and let me see. 

“ Quite right. Wha,J do we call that part of the leg 
where it bends ?” “We call it the knee.” 

Lead the children to deduce from this that the leg, like the 
arm, must he in two parts. Shotv that there are actually two 
parts, and that they are joined together at the knee. It is this 
which makes us able to bend the leg. We fnust lend the leg 
when we walk or run, and when we sit down. 

• VOL. I 


F 
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Compare the movemenis at the elbow and the hiee. 

There is onh/ one kind of movement. We can bend the arm 
at the elbow, and straighten it ; and we can bend the leg at the 
knee, and straighten that. 

III. Movements of the Limbs 

Put the child through a series of movements with the arms. 
Let him stretch them out straight before him — raise them above 
his head — extend them in a line with the shoulders — lower them 
towards the floor — ami lastly swing them rouml ami nnml. 

Call particular attentmi to all these movements, ami show 
that in every one of them the arm 7mwes by means of the 
shoulder-joint. It is the top part of the arm that swings 
round, at the shoulder, ami it carries the oilier pa/rt with it. 

Explain that the thigh is joined to the trunk, as the arm is 
joined to the shoulder ; but we do not want to swing our legs 
round, as we do our arms. 


Lesson XXVIII 

HANDS AND FEET 
1. Introduction 

Stand the boy in front, and lead the children to tell, as 
rapidly as possible, all they can about his arms and legs, their 
movemenis, and the kind of worf they have to do. 

“ What have we at the end of each arm V’ “A hand.” 
“ How many hands have we 1 ” “ Two hands.” 

“ Hold np your right hand, Tommy. Now hold up 
your left hand. 

“ What have we at the end of each leg V’ “A foot.” 

How many feet have we ] ” “ Two feet.” 

“ Hold up your right foot. Hold up your left foot. 

“ What do we do with our feet ? ” “ We stand, walk, 

run, and jump with our feet.” 
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What do we do with our hands V* We write, draw, 
knit, and sew with our hands. AVe use our hands when 
we play. Men and women work with their hands.'’ 

II. The Hand 

Instruct the child to clench his hand, to unclose it, and then 
to move his fingers ami thuinh about in every possible direction. 
Let him hold a pencil between his thumb ami fingers, then give 
him some large object, such as a hammer, to grasp, or set him 
to pull at a rope with both ha mis. This will show the kind of 
work the hand is meant to do. Then proceed to name the 
different parts, and show in a simple way how the hand is fitted 
for its work. 

“ AVhat do we call this part that joins the hand to the 
arm 1 AVe call it the wrist.” 

“ Look at this thick, broad part of the hand, near the 
wrist. 

“ The inside part of it is called the palm of the hand. 

“ Fe(d the palm of your own hand. You cannot feel 
any bones in it. 

“Now turn your hand over, and look at the other side. 
This is the back of the hand. You can feel the bones 
there. There are four long bones. If you close your 
hand you can sec and feel the ends of them. These are 

the knuckles. 

“ What are these parts which are joined to the knuckles]” 
“The fingers.” 

“ How many fingers are tlfere '( ’ “ Four fingers.” 

Draw attention to the fact that the fingers are not all the 
same length. Which is the longest ? which the shortest ? 

“ AVhat can we do with our fingers ] ” “ AVe can bend 

them.” 

“ Bend your fingers now, and show me what you mean. 
What does this tell us]” “The fingers are not all in 
one piece.” 

Set the children to close their fingers down, ami show them 
that each finger is in three pieces, and that the pieces are 
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joined together ^ so that they can hend just as we hewi the elbow 
and the hnee. 

Notice tloe position of the thumb. Show how useful it is 
in taking hold of things. We can pick up a pin with the 
thumb and finger, m easily as we can grasp big things. 

Draw attention to the hard shiny nails at the ends of the 
fingers wnd thumb. Tell briejly their uses. 

III. The Foot 

Pass 071 next to the feet. (Ml attention once more to the 
work which the foot is meant to do. It has to support the body 
and curry it about. Lead the children to tell what we caniud 
do Tjoith the foot. We caniiot take hold of things with onr feet, 
as we can with our hands. Lei us see how the foot is made. 

“ What do we call this part which joins the foot to the 
leg 'i ” We call it the ankle.” 

“ You cau see that all this part of the foot below the 
ankle looks very thick and strong. We call the front ])art 
of it the instep. Do you know the naiiio of this ])ack 
part of the foot ? ” “ The heel.” 

“ The broad part of the foot, which rests on the ground 
when we stand, is called the SOle. 

“ Now tell me what we call tiiese parts at the end of 
the foot.” “ The toes.” 

“ How many toes are there ? ” “ Five toes.” 

“What part of the hand are the toes likel” “The 
fingers.” 

“ Are the toes quite like the fingers 1 ” “ No ; the toes 

are short, the fingers are long.” 

Tell briefly that this is why we do not use the foot as we use 
the hand. It is made to stand upm% and not for doing work. 
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LESSONS ABOUT ANIMALS 

Lesson XXIX 

A FIRST CHAT ABOUT ANIMALS 

I WANT you to go to my basket, Mary, and see what 
you can find in it. What do you see there “A dear 
little kitten.” 

“Bring it to me. We will put if on 0ie table, and 
have a chat about it.” 

The little thing will^ in all probahilify^ begin to move about 
as soon as it is placed on the table. Take the opportunity of 
setting the child to watch it^ and “ mind that it does not fall off 
the table and then commence as follows : — 

“ You have all seen little kittens like this one very 
often. Suppose I bring our kitten to see you next year. 
Do you think it will look just the same as it looks now 'i ” 

“ No ; it will be bigger.” 

“ How do you know it will be bigger ” “ Because 

kittens grow.” 

Lead one of the children to tell that she once had a pretty 
little kitten at home ^ hut that now it is a big cat. It has grown. 
Elicit from the class that, not only kittens, but boys ami girls as 
well, grow. One day they themselves will be. big nten ami 
women. m 

“ Look at this stone. How big do you think the stone 
would be, if I were to show it to you next year?” “It 
would be no bigger tha» it is now.” 

“ But you say the kitten will be bigger, and you boys 
and girls will be bigger. Why will not the stone be 
bigger ? ” 

Le^ol the children to explain that they are alive, and so • 
is the kitten ; but the stone is tmt alive. They grow because 
they are alive. 
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“What makes boys and girls and kittens grow?’' 
“They eat their food, and the food makes them 
grow.” 

“ 1 have something on the table that grows, besides the 
kitten. What is it “ The plant in the flower-pot.” 

“ How do you know it grows 1 ” “ Because it was very 

small at first, and it is now a big plant. It must have 
grown.” 

“Then, as the plant gi’ows, what else do you know 
about it?” “It is alive.” 

“Yes; the plant and the kitten are both living 
things ; they both grow and get bigger. 

“The kitt'i^n, y6u say, wants food to make it grow. 
What makes the plant grow ? 

Lmd the children^ step hy step, to tell that the plant, like the 
kitten, must have food or it will not (jrow, it will 7u>t live. 
Plants die ivithout food. Their food is in. the soil — the roots 
suck np food for the plant out of the soil, and this is why we 
keep the soil round, the roots damp, 

“Now 1 want you to look at these two living things — 
the plant and the kitteti. When I put the kitten on the 
table, I had to stand Mary there to see that it did not 
tumble down on the ground. Did you have any trouble 
to keep the plant in its place, Mary?” “ No ; the plant 
does not move, but the kitten wants, to run and jump 
about.” 

“ Yes, Mary, little kittens are like little boys and girls 
when school is over. They are full of fun ; they love to 
run, and jump, and skip aboiit. 

“Now try and remember that all living things that 
can move about are called animals. 

“ Plants live and grow in one ylace and cannot move 
away. Look at our little kitten once more. Mary shall 
put it on the floor, and we will see how it moves about.” 

Let the children tell tha.t the kitten has four legs, and that 
it runs ahout on these four legs ; that they themselves have two 
legs which they use in walking, running, skipping, jumping, 
etc. Lead them to name other animals with four legs, such as 
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dogs, horses, cows, dcnikeys, sheep, lambs, rabbits, rats, mice, aid 
so forth. 

Show a little white mmise, or some other tame pet in a cage. 
There will, generally speaking, he no difficulty in getting the 
children to bring them for the occasion. Take it out, a, id show 
how it moves about by running on its four legs. 

A bird in a cage might also be shown. Call attention to its 
two legs, and to the way in which it hops about m them. 

“ But ]i(»w does it get from one side of tlie cage to the 
otlier ? ” “ It flies across with its wings/’ 

Lead the children to tell that they often see birds flying in 
the air. Some birds fly very high in the air. Some fl/y very 
guicMy. 

Show nc'H a living fish of some kind in a glass hoivl. 

Here is a thing that has no legs at all, so it is not like 
the kitten, and it is not like the bird. But you see it lives 
and moves about in the water. It is an animal. Do 
you know what we call it ? 

“We call it a fish.” 


Lesson XXX 

ANIMALS THAT WALK 
1. Intiioduction 

“T HAVE brought our little kitten again, to-day, to see 
you, children. We are goiii^^to have another chat about 
animals. 

“ But, first of all, can you tell me what we mean by 
animals r’ “All thingf^that are alive and can move 
about are animals.” 

“Well, then, here is our kitten, Mary has brought her 
little pet rabbit, and Johnny has got his white mouse. 
Now I think we can get on.” 

Remind the class that the kitten, the mouse, and the rahhil 
are all alike in one particular. They all have four legs, awl 
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they um these, four leys to move ahovt from place to jdaee. Let 
tJt£ children mime other animals which have four legs and move 
about on the groimd. None hut familiar welUmmm animals^ 
which they themselves have se&fi^ slmdd he allowed to he given. 

IT. A Hairy Covering for their Bodies 

“ Come here, Fred, and stroke Kitty with your hand. 
Now tell me what you learn by stroking her.” “She has 

a thick, soft coat/’ 

“ What is the coat made of 1 ” “ It is made of hair.” 

“Quite right; and because the hair is so thick we call 
it fur. Kitty’s hairy coat is thick, soft fur. 

“Now look at Mary’s bunny. That seems to have a 
thick coat too. Come and feel it, Fred, as you did Kitty’s 
coat.” 

Lead^ the child to tell that this is exacMy the same kind of 
thick fur coat as the other. It is made of soft hairs which 
grow very close together on thx skm of the animal. 

Let th£ mouse he next examined with a view to elicit the same 
fact. Its body is covered with a thicJc^ close-fitting coat of hair 
or fur. 

“ Now I want you to think of some of the other animals 
which run about on four legs. We can’t have them all in 
school, of course, but you have seen them, and 1 want you 
to tell me all you can about them. 

“ Think of the dog first. What kind of a coat is his 1 ” 

“A hairy coat.” 

“Have all dogs just the same sort of coats T’ “No; 
some dogs have thick, long, curly coats ; the coats of others 
fit close to the skin. Hut they are all made of hair.” 

“ Now think of the sheep the little lambs in the 
fields. Do you know what their coats are made of 'I ” 

“Wool” 

Show some wool. Tell that this came off the sheep's hack, 
and let the children see for tlumselves that it is really thick, 
curly hair. 

“ The horse, the cow, and the donkey liave hairy coats 
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too, but their coats are made of thick, short Ijair which fits 
close to the body. So thou all these running and walking 
animals have hairy coats of some sort.” 

III. The Bodies are Warm 

“ Come and lay your hand again on the kitten and the 
rabbit, Fred, and you may hold the little mouse in your 
hand if you like. 

“Now tell me what you notice about all their bodies ? ” 
“ They all feel warm.” 

“ Yes, they do ; and your own body feels warm too, 
doesn’t it I ” 

Bemind fhn children of the lessoiis about themselves. Lead 
them to tell of the warm blood in every part of the body. It is 
this warm blood xohicli keeps our bodies tmrm. It is the blood 
in the kitteils body thal keeps it wawi. 

“All animals like the kitten, the mouse, the rabbit, the 
horse, and others we have mentioned, are alike in having 
warm blood and warm bodies.” 

. IV. Bones Inside their Bodies 

Lead the children to think ahout the build of their own bodies. 

What can they feel inside the soft flesh 1 “ The hard, bones.’’ 

TFIiat covers the flesh and Imies of th,e- body 1 The outside 
skin. Bring one of the children to tJi,e front and let him, feel 
the hard bones inside the body of the kitten and the rahbit. 
Explain that all the animals ^e have mimed are alike in this 
particular, as well as in others. They have bones inside 
their body as toe have, ami the body is covered with 
skin. ^ 

V. They feed thkir Young with IVIilk 

Lead the children to talk abaat Kitty s mother — the old, eat. 
JVhen Kitty was very little indeed, how she took cure of it fill it 
grew Ug enough to run about ami take care <f itself ! It could 
not grotv without food. How did it get its food? “ Its mother 
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gave it milk from her own hotly ^ Explain that all the animals 
we have named feed their little ones with milk from 
their own bodies, jast as ths mother cat does. 


Lesson XXXI 

ANIMALS THAT FLY 

Snow tJw bird, side by side mih the kitten or the rabbit. Lead 
the. children to tell why we call both of th^m animals. This is 
not like the animals we talked about in our last lesson. 


I WfNGS FOB Arms 

“ How many limbs have you, Harry ? ” “ Four limbs/’ 

“How many limbs has the rabbit or the kitten Y’ 
“Four limbs/’ 

“What do we call the kitten’s four limbs'?” “Four 
legs,” 

“ Have you four legs, too '? ” “ No ; 1 have two legs 

and two arms.” 

“ Now look at the bird, and tell me how mcaiiy legs it 
has.” “ It has tWO legs.” 

Spread out eacJt wing so that the children^ may see if^ and 
lead them to tell that the bird has tWO wingS instead of 
two arms like they have. Birds fly in the air with their 
wings. 

IL The Body is Covered with Feathers 

“What kind of covering has the kitten’s body “A 
coat of fur.” ^ 

“What is fur ?” “Fur is thick, close hair.” 

“ What other animals have coats of hair '? ” 

Lead thx children to tell that all the animals that walk have 
hairy cmts. 

Tell that the flying animals (the birds) are all clothed 
with feathers. 
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III. The Body is Warm 

Let the cJiildren feel the hodj/ of the bird, and the body of the 
kitten. Lead them to tell that both feel warm. 

What is it that makes the body of the kitten warm 1 ” 
“The warm blood inside the body keeps it warm.” 

“ There- is warm blood also inside the body of the bird, 
and it is the blood which keeps it warm.” 

IV. Bones Inside the Body 

Itemiud the children of the build of their own bodies. Thejf 
can feel thr smooth skin- on the outside, and they know that under 
the skin is the soft flesh. But what are the hard parts inside 
the flesh? “ The hones.” Let them pmnt out the bones in their 
hands, arms, ami head. 

Lead them to tell that all the walking animals have hard 
bones inside their bodies just as they themselves have. 

Now let them feel the birdls body, and slunv them that these 
flying animals are like the other animals we have talked- about. 
'They all have hard bones inside their bodies. 

V. They lay Eogs 

Bhow, if possible, a bmVs nest, yisk the children whether 

they know what it is. Let the eggs be kept out of sight al first. 

“ Who made tlie nest *1 ” “ Some little bird made it.” 

“ Why did the bird mak^ the nest ? ” 

Place the eggs in the nest. Tell that the bird- lays the eggs 
in th-e ne.d when she bus built it ; that she sits on the eggs for a 
long time to keep them wg-rm; and thal at last little birds 
come out of the eggs. 

Show them a heals egg ; let them- tell what it is, and what 
bird lakl it. If the hen sat on this egg what would come out 
of it? 

“Ho cats, dogs, and rabbits lay eggs?” “Iso; the 

walking animals do not lay eggs. Birds lay eggs.” 
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“ But birds do not feed their little ones with milk 

from their own bodies, as we know other animals do/’ 


Lesson XXXII 


ANIMALS THAT CllAWL 
L Introduction 

Snow an earthworm, a snail, and a slug. Place all three on 
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Yes, they are animals ; but they are not at all like 
any of the animals of our other lessons. 

“ Think of the walking animals. IIow many legs have 

they?” “Pourlegs.’’ 

“ How many legs liavo the flying animals ? ” “ Two 

legs.” 

“Now look at these. How many logs have they?” 

“ They have no legs at all.” 

“ Yet you see that they move about. This worm would 
have got to the edge of the table, and perhaps have 1‘allen 
off, if I had not looked after it. 

“ The snail and the slug move very slowly. It would 
take them a long time to get to the edge of the table. 
But still they do move about.” 

11. Naked Skin 

“1 want you now to tliiiik ordy of the worm. 

“Where does it live?” “It crawls or creeps about 
on the ground.” 

Lead the ehildrcii to tell that thetj have often neeu worms creep 
in ami out of the earth in the (jarden. 

Let them describe the long, round, smooth body. The 

head and tail both pointed- - the skin quite naked, havimj 
neither hair, -wool, nor feathers to cover it. 

^ Explain that there are some lanje anmals, called snakes, 
jnst the same shape as the worm, ami like it, wit ho at leys. 

Show a picture of a snake, (A prepared specimen would, of 
course, he 'much better if it coM he obtained.) These animals 
creep or crawl about, just as you see the worm creep now. The 
skin of their bodies is naked, too, just like the skin of the 
worrns body. 

^ It should 1)0 remembered that we are not attempting, at this 
stage, anytldng approaching logic^al elassification. The eartliworm is 
taken as a type of the liirihless crawling animals, merely because it is 
familiar to the children, and without any regard to classificatuni. 
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III Cold Body 

“ Come, now, and take the worm in your hand, Fred. 

“ How does it feel 1 ” “It feels cold. It is not warm 
like the kitten and the bird.” 

“ Tell me, again, what it is that makes those animals 



warm.” “The warm blood inside their bodies makes them 
warm.” 

“Now I want you to rcunember that all these creeping* 
or crawling animals have cold blood, not warm blood 
like ours ; and their bodies are always cold. 


IV. B^nes 

“ Our earthworm has no bones inside its body ; but 
those grea,t creeping animals, the snakes, which are the 
same shape as the worm, have bones inside their 
bodies, just as you have.” 
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Lesson XXXIII 

ANIMALS THAT SWIM 
1. Introduction 

Snow the kmig fish in the glass howl. Lead the children to 
explain whg they call this creature an animal. It is a fish. 
We are going to see what we can learn ahmit it. 

“ Look at the fish, children, and see if you can tell me 
one thing in which it is like those long creeping animals 
we talked about in the last lesson.” “The fish is like the 
worm. It has no legs.” 

“ Quite right. Where does the worm live ? ” “ It 

crawls about on the ground.” 

“ Shall we take the fish out of the water, and let it 
crawl about on the ground, too 1 ” “ No, the fish lives in 

the water. It would die if it were taken out. It could 
not crawl about on the ground.” 

Lead them to think well almit this. Both these animals are 
without legs ; hut they could not live together. The fish would 
die if we tried to keep it with the worm on the ground. It is 
made to live and move about in the water. 

II. Body covered with Scai.es 

“ As we cannot take our live fish out of the water to 
look at it, I have brought a dead one from the fish shop 
for you. 



“ Do you know what we call it *1 


“ It is a herring.’ 
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“ Take it in your liani, and look at it, Harry. Can 
you tell me what kind ot covering its body lias ? ” 

TJis child mil prohibit/ fail to find any covering at all on the 
body, of the fish. Call attention to the scales. Let the class 
emrnine them. Explain that this is the kind of covering which 
all fishes have. It helps them in their movements in the water. 


III. Cold Body 

“ What kind of covering have the walking animals ? 

A hairy coat.’’ 

“ What kind of covering have birds 'i ” “ Feathers.” 

“What do you know about the blood of all those'?” 

“ The blood is warm.” 

“ What kind of covering have the creeping an im.als ? ” 

“ A naked skin.” 

“ And what kind of blood have they '? ” “ Cold blood.” 
“ Now thiidv of our fish. What kind of covering has 
it It has thin scales all over its body.” 

“We cannot take our living fish out of the water to 
feel it. But if we did wt; should find that its body is 
cold. It has cold blood, like the creeping animals.” 


lY. Fins for Legs 

(dll attention to the fishy as it swims about in the bowl. It 
is all the time waving its tdkTlfrom side to side. 

Notice the flns at the sides of the body. They, tooy are 
always on the move, as the creature swims in tlw. water. 

Explain that the fish uses its finS and tail to move 
about in the water, just as some animals use their legs in running, 
and other's their wings in flying. 
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STAGE IT 

(ilYINd FURTHEr. IMPRESSTOFTS THROUGH 
THE KYV. 


(A) LESSONS ON FORM 

Lesson 1 

LINES AND ANGLES 
I. Thp] Richt Anglf: 

Commence hy ruUiiy a jfeiycotdirtdar line on the hlark-hoiml. 

Call the attention of the children to it, and proceed as 
follows - 

“ What kind of line is this, children “ A Straight 
line.” 

How is it placed 'I ” “ kfc stands upright. ’ 

“Yes; it is a Straight upright line. Now I will 
draw another.” 

Draw a horizontal line»froin the end of the first om. 

“What can you tell me about this line I” “It is a 

lying-down line.” 

“ Come and show me the point where these two lines 
meet, Harry. 

“Quite right. What do we call it ? ” “A corner.” 
Yes ; we do call it a corner. But I want you to learn 
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a better name for it now. Instead of corner you may say 

angle. 

‘‘Whenever two linos meet, as these 
two do, they make a corner, and you 
must now learn to call the corner an 

angle. 

“ What kind of corner is this one ? ” 

“ A square comer.” 

“ Then what shall we call it now I” 

“ A square angle.” 

Lead the children to talk ahmd the Hqiiarf\ with its four sides 
and fmr angles. All four angles are alike, IVe call them 

square angles because they are the angles of the square. 

Complete the squnre on the hlack-hoard. Let the children 
point out the four angles. Have a, square of white paper cut 
exactly the same size, ami pin it up over the figure on the hoard. 
Show, hy turning the paper round, that it always fits the figure. 

These square angles are all tbe same size. 

“Now let me give you another name for them. 
Whenever you see a square angle, you must call it a 

right angle. 

“This first angle which I made with the upright line 
and the lying-down line is a right angle. All the angles 
in the square are right angles. Now toll me where you 
can see any right angles in this room.” 

II. Acute Angler 

Cut an acute angle in papet, ami pin it up somewhere on the 
hlackdmrd. Trace a chalk line rouml the edges of the angle ; 
remove the paper and qyroceed : — 

“ Look at the two lines I have drawn 
on the board. They meet at a point. 

What shall we call the point, or corner, 
where they meet ? ” “ An angle.” 

“The paper, you see, just fits this 
angle. Suppose we now pin it up over one of the angles 
of the square. 
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‘‘Does the paper angle lit this right angle of the 
square ? ” “ No.” 

“ Is it too big, or too small for the right angle V “It 
is too small.” 

Cut a right angle, in paper, and let the children compare the 
two. Therj do not jit. 

“ How can we make the two fit “ By cutting a 
piece off the right angle.” 

“ Very well. I will cut a piece off. Does it fit the 
other now?” “Yes.’’ 

Show a new pencil. Lead the children to tell that, hefor'e we 
can use it, we must make a, sharp point. Horv do we do 
this ? Bij catting some of it away. Do it, arul show tJm point. 
Then turn to the paper. Explain that we had to cat some of 
the right angle away to make it Jit this small angle. JFe made 
the angle a sharp angle. 

“ All angles which are smaller than a right angle are 
sharp angles. But I want you to remembor a new word 
instead of sharp for these angles. You must learn to call 
sharp angles acute angles. Acute means sharp.” 

111 . Obtuse AN(iLEs 

Draw an obtuse angle on the board, and proceed in a similar 
way, illustrating step by step 
with paper figures. 

Lead the class to distinguish 
between this and the other angles. 

The acute angle does not fit the 
right angle, because it is too 
sharp pointed — too small. Here is an angle which does mt jit 
the right angle, because it is tOO big. 

Show the sharp-pointed pencil, and another that has been 
well worn down. The children will fell that one is sharp, the 
other blunt. 

“This angle, which is bigger than the right angle, is a' 
blunt angle. You must try and remember a new word 
which means blunt. It is obtUSe. These blunt angles 
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are to be called obtuse angles. The obtuse angle is 
bigger than the right angle.” 


Lesson II 

ANGLES AND TRIANGLES 
1. Recapitulation 

CoMMEycE with, a brief recaj^itnlatmi of the 'tnain facts of last 
lesson as follows : — 

Draw a right angle on the hlack-hoard, and caiH upon the 
children to tell what it is. Let them gi/m its other name - — 
square angle — and say why it is so called. It is the angle 
of the square. It is the kind of angle which an npright 
line makes with a lying-down line. All figures, which 
are square or oblong shape, have right angles. 

“ What do Ave call an angle which is smaller than a 
right angle ? ” An acute angle.” 

“ What does acute mean ? ” “ Acute means sharp.” 

‘‘ Why do we call the angle acute “ Because it is 
smaller or sharper than the right angle.” 

“ Fred shall come to the front and draw an acute angle 
oil the board. 

‘‘Very good, Fred. Now show me tlie .sharp point of 
tlie angle. 

“ What do we call an angle which is larger than the 
right angle ? ” “ An obtUSe angle.” 

“ What does obtuse mean 'I ” “ Obtuse means blunt.” 

“ Yes, the aCUte angle is a sharp angle ; the obtUSe 
angle is a blunt angle.” « 

Have an obtuse angle drawn on the hoard side by side with 
ty, others. 


II. Trianclks 

Cut a right-angled triangle out of a slmt of drawing-paper, 
pin it mi the black-board, and proceed in some such way as this — 
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“ I want }^ou to look at this paper figure. How many 
sides has it “ Three sides.” 

‘‘ How many angles has it ? ” “ Three 
angles.” 

“ Come here, Mary, and point out 
the three sides. Now point out the 
three angles.” 

Trace a chalk line round the edges of the 
paper figure ami remove the paper. 

“We have drawn a figure on the board, just like our 
paper figure. See, it has three sides and three 
angles. 

“I want you to learn a name for this figure. We call 
it a tri-angle. Tri means three, and when we say tri- 
angle we mean three-angles. All figures that have 
three angles are called tri-angles. 

“Now let us look at the angles themselves. We will 
begin with this one. What kind of angle would you call 

it }” “A right angle.” 

“How would you, make sure about it V’ “13y placing 
it on one of the angles of a square.” 

Draw an exact square cm the hlack-board^ and let the child 
fix the paper figure on if. IFhen it is properly placed^ show 
that it fits exactly. Explain that we know it is a right angle 
beca use the angle of a square fits all right angles. 

“ No^v look at the other two angles and see what you 
can liiid to tell me about them?” “They are acute 
angles.” 

“ Why do you call theig acute angles ? ” “ Because 

they arii smaller than a right angle.” 

Call another child to the front, and, let him place each of 
these angles in successwn gn the angle of the sipiare. Let the 
class see for themselves that these angles are Smaller than 
the right angle. 

This triangle, then, has one right angle and two acute 
angles. 

Show, next, an obtnse-angled triangle, cut in paper as before. 

Call attention to the large angle. Let the children give its 
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and (heir reason for so calling it. Have it compared 
with the angle of the square^ so 
that the class may see for them- 
selves that it is actually larger 
than a right angle. 

Deal in a similar way with 
the other angles of the figure, 
and lead the class to tell that (his triangle has one obtUSe 
angle ami two acute angles. 

Conclude with an equilateral triangle, of course omitting the 
name. Have the angles of the paper 
triangle compared with the square in the 
usual way, and lead the class to tell that all 
three are smaller than the right angle. They 
are all acute angles. 

Card-hoard triangles of various for 7) is 
should now he handed rowml the class, and 
the children briskly exercised in selecting them, one hy one, as 
the teacher calls for them. 




Lesson III 

CUBE AND BRICK SHAPE 
1. Cube-Shape 

Hasd the small wooden cultes round the class, ami set the 
children to count ami see how ^niany sides or fac^s each has. 
IFhile they are examining the cubes, pass round some small 
squares of paper, cut to the size of one of the faces, 

“ Have you found out how m.^iiy sides your ])iece of 
wood has V ‘‘Yes, there are six sides.'' 

“ Now I want each of you to take one of these little 
pieces of paper and fit it to all those six sides, one after 
the other. 1 will first do it with mine ; you shall watch 
me. 
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“ What have you found out ? “ The paper fits all the 

six sides/' 

‘‘ Then what does that tell you about those sides ” 

They are all the same shape/’ 

‘‘What else does it tell you?” “ They are all the 

same sife/’ 

“ Do you know anything which is the same shape and 
size as they are? ” “ The piece of paper is the same shape 

and size/’ 

“ Very well. Tlien suppose w^e look at the piece of 
paper. 

“ How many sides has it ? ” “ Four sides/' 

“ Look at them, and see if you can tell mo anything 
about those four sides.” ‘‘They are all the same 
length.” 

“Now^ look at the angles or corners. How many are 
there ? ” “ Four.” 

“ What kind of angles are they ? ” “ Bight angles.” 

“ Then our piece of paper has four sides, all the same 
length, and four right angles. What shape is it?” 
“ It is a square.” 

“ What then is the shape of each side of your piece of 
wood ? ” “ All tlie sides arc square.” 

“ We say that the piece of wood is CUbe>shape, 
because it has six square sides. It is a cube of wood.” 

II. Bkr^k-Shape 

Let the bricks he suhstifut(^i far the cubes^ and procmi to 
deal with tJmn in exactly the same. way. If a paper he cut to 
the shape and size of one of the faces, the children will readily 
see that it does not fit al^ the others. The faces are not all 

the same size. 

Examine each /aw in succession with the aid of its paper 
pattern, and lead thn children to tell that these facss are not 
squares, because the sides are not equal. Each one has two 
long sides and two short sides, and all the amgles are right 
angles. It is an oblong ; not a square. 
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“How many faces has the brick?” “It has six 

faces.” 

“ Are all the faces the same size ? ” “ IVo.” 

“ Are they all tlie same shape Ves ; they are all 

oblong.” 

Show hif mmus of the paper patterns that the opposite far.es 
are exarJltf the. same shape and size. The top of the hriek is 
exactly the same shape as the bottom ; the two sides are 
exactly the same ; and so are the tWO ends. 

“ We commonly say things are brick-shape, when they 
arc the same shape as this brick.” 


(II) LKSSONS ON OOLOUll 

Lesson IV 

OREKN AND OEANGK 

1. (tRKKN CulABJR 

P REV ARE heforelavndj in separate sanr.ers, with a little water, 
a sufficient quantify of the three primary roloars, red, yelhnr, 
and hinc. 

At the commencement of the lesson pin upon the htacUoard 
a sheet of clean, white drawing-paper, and proceed thus :- — 

“ I want a bo}^ to come liere and help me to do some 
painting. Who would like to come ? Very well, George, 
you shall come.” 

After stirring each of the colours 'p)ith a piece of stick, to sec 
that it is ivell mixed, hand the chiUl a brush, and instruct him 
to dip it in the blur, and then qxdnt, as well as he can, a broad 
patch on the paper. 

Call upon the children to tell the name of this colour. 

Let one or tieo of them corns to the front and select balls (f 
the same colour from the kindergarten box on the fable. 
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Procml, naxt, in a similar 'waij with the yellow. Let the 
hoy make a yellow pateji (-with a fresh hrush) (m another part of 
the paper ^ the class, as before, telling the name of the colour, and 
selecting ludls of that colour from, the box. 

Now instruct him to take the same brush, and. paint the 
yellmv colour an the patch of blue. None will be more astonished 
than the hny himself. Jflien. he and. the rest of the class have 
got over their surprise, the teacher will proceed thus : — 

“ Wbiit colour is this ? ” “ It is green.” 

“ But I did not tell (Teorge to paint the paper gn^oii. 1 
gave him this yellow paint to paint with. 11 ow has he 
made it green '1 Let us see if we can fiml out all about it.” 

Take o small spoonful of the Uux. colour out of one saucer, 
and rather less of the yellow out (f the other, and 7nix them, well 
together, so that tJte children may see the result. The mixture 
is a bright greai. 

“ Xow wh:it have we learned from this?” “We have 
learned that by mixing blue and yellow togetlier, w e 
can make a new colour — green — which is not lik(5 either 
of th(mi.” 

The earlier lessons have made this colour quite fainiliar /e 
the children ; still one or I'Wit of them, -may be to'oughi to thefrotd, 
and 'made to select green balls from the table. Call upo)i them, 
also to tell th(d. green is the colour of the grass, as well as of the 
leaves of trees, and of all plants. 

II. Orange (k)RouR 

Proceed, in a similar woty, to introduce the next colour. 
Fresh brushes and a clean, sheet of paper should be used this 
time to prevent mistakes. Let another child, take a turn in. 
assisting teacher ; and. when all is ready insfrurt h ini to qmint 
a red patch, on the paper. 

The cbiss, as before, should be made to tell all they can about 
this colour ; and. Ihey shoubl also be allowed to come to the front 
to pick ont red balls from the bo.r. 

Show them again the yellow paint in the other saucer. They 
have already seen it, and know all about it. 
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Instruct the hojf to dip the clean brush well into the yellow 
painty and daub it over the red patch on the paper. 

“ You see we have made another change. Harry 
painted the yellow over the red, and now we have got 

a new colour. It is not red, and it is not yellow. 

“ Have you ever seen anything that is just this 
colour ? ” 

Show the orange. Let the (ddldren fell what it is. Place 
it by ths side of the new cdour. hml the class to tell that 
this new colour^ which Harry has imde^ is just the colour of the 
orange. 

“ What colour would you call it ? Is it red ? ” “ No ; 

it is not red.” 

“ Is it yellow ? ” “ No ; it is not yellow.” 

Quite right. We call this orange colour, because 
it is the same colour as the orange. Suppose we see 
iiow it is made.” 

Take d mall spoonful of the yellow colour, and mix it with 
rather more than half a spoonful of red. Let the children see 
what takes place. The mixture will he a bright orange colour. 

“ We have learned then that when we mix yellow and 
red together we get a new colour, wdiich we call orange 
colour, because it is the same colour as the orange.” 


Lesson V 

GREEN, ORANGE, AND PURPLE 

pRKPARK in separate saucers some of the red^ hluej and yellow 
colours, as in the preceding lesson, dhe brushes used on that 
occasion should have been well rlmmd ami dried before they were 
pd away. 

'tJommenrc with a bruf rempiiulaimi of the subject of Uhaf 
lesson. Lead the children to tell the nmmes of the three jn'in- 
cipal colours, which they mre taught first — red, yellow, and 
blue. 
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“ What are the names of the two colours we made for 
ourselves in the last lesson V* “Green and orange.” 

“ Show me some green thing in our room, 

“ Can you tell me how to make green i)aint 1 ” “Mix 
blue and yellow paint together.'" 

“ How did 1 make the orange-coloured paint 1 “ By 

mixing yellow and red paint together.” 

“ Why is it called orange colour 1 ” “ Because it is just 

the same colour as an orange.” 

“Quite right. We make green by mixing blue and 
yellow; and we make orange by mixi|lg yellow and 
red. 

“ This is why we sometimes call them mixed 
colours. 

“Green is a mixed colour, and orange is a mixed 
colour. 

“ Red, yellow, and blue arc the three principal 
colours. We cannot make tlieni by mixing any other 
colours. 

“ I am now going to show you how to mak(^ another 
mixed colour.” 

Call one of the children to the front, and let him paint a red 
patch on the paper, jad as was done in the last lesson. Then 
instruct him to dip another hrnsh into the blue paint, and daub 
this over the red patch. 

Draw attention to the new culonr which results. It is not 
red ; it is not blm. 

“We call this new colour purple. How did Fred 
make iti” “He mixed th^ blue and red colours to 
gether.” 

“ Let me see if I can do it by mixing the colours in this 
saucer as we did in our ^st lesson.” 

Take a spoonful of blue and another of red, and mix 
them in the saucer. A beautiful purple colour will be the 
result. ^ 

“Yes; you see we can make t-nis new colour, purple,, 
by mixing the two colours, blue and red. 

“ What kind of colour shall we call purple then ? ” 
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“ A mixed colour.” 

“Now tell me how many of these mixed colours we 
have made ? ” “ Three.” 

“What are they called?” “Green, Orange, and 
purple.” 

“ How many principal colours are then; ? ” “ Three.” 

“Which are they ? “Red, yellow, and blue.” 

N.B . — The relation of the three mixed colours to the 
jyrincijyal colours from which they are formed may be rery 
graphically shomi, in the following way, with soft red, yellow, 
and blue chalks, on a sheet of drawing-paper. 

Commence by drawing, near the top of the paper, with the 
red chalk, a number of horizontal Urns, about an eighth of 
an inch apart. Let these he followed by on equal number of 
yellow lines, similarly placed; and below the yellow lines 
add the same number of blue linss. These three hands of 
lines will show the arrangement of the three primary or principal 
colours. 

Draw horizontal red> lines through the lower half of the 
him hand, ami continue these Urns through an equal space below 
the column. 

In a similar umy, continue the blue linss upwards through 
the lower half of the yellotv band ; a nd the yellow lines upwards 
through the lower half of the red band. 

The column is imv composed of seven hands, which, taken 
frmn the top are red— red and yellow mixed — yellow 
— yellow and blue mixed — blue — blue and red 
mixed — red. 

Of course all this preparation should, he dour. Inforehand. 
It will only he neee,ssary to draw the attention of the children 
to the arrangemmt of the colours. 

If the hands of mixed colours he^pubbed lightly, the orange, 
green, a nd purple will be shown in their proper relations to their 
primary colours. 
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Lesson VI 

BEOWN AND GEEY 
1. Recapitulation 

“ I WANT you to think al)out those new colours we made 
the other day, children. What are their names T’ 
“ Green, orange, and purple.” 

“ What kind of colours did we call them ? ” “ Mixed 

colours. ’ 

“ Why did we learn to call them mixed colours 1 ” 
“ Because we made them by mixing other Colours 
together.” 

What kind of colours are those which wt‘ mixed 
together ? ” “ Principal colours.” 

“ Can you tell me the names of the principal colours 1 ” 

“ Red, yellow, and blue.” 

“How many colours did we mix together to make 
green 1 “ Two COlourS.” 

“ Which two colours 1 ” “Blue and yellow.” 

“ IIow many did we use to make orange 1 ” “ Two ; 

yellow and red.” 

‘ How many to make pur])le 'I " “ Two ; blue and 

red.” 

“ So then we made each of those mixed colours with 
two of the principal colours.” 

11. Brown 

“We are going to do some more mixing now.” 

Mix in a saucer^ and nfir well fAnjeilwr^ small qimntities of 
redj yellow, and hive yahds, which have been prepared, as usvxil, 
in readiness for the lesson. 

N.B. — The quantifies of the three primary colours may 
vary, according to the kind of h'own required. If a deep warm 
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colour is wanted, red must he the principal constituent ; for a 
light brown there must he more yellow than red or hhts ; and to 
make a dark brown, there must he an excess of blue. The 
children, howemr, lued not he trouliied with this, at the present 
stage. All they have to learn here is that the result of the 
is a new colour. 

IM them see the three colours put into the saucer for mixing. 
Let one of them come to the. front, and after stirring the mixture 
well together, paint the new colour on the sheet of white paper. 

“ I want you all to look well at this colour. It is a 
new one ; it is not like any of those which I have shown 
you. We call it brown. 

“ Like the green, orange, and purple, it is a mixed 
colour, for w(^ made it by mixing other colours to- 
gether. 

“Tlow many colours did wo use to make each of 

those I ” “ Two colours. ' 

‘‘ How many did we mix together to make this brown 
colour 1 “ Three.” 

Ijcad the children to mime and point out brow n-coJ cured ob- 
jects, as far as they can. This will he somewhat difficult for 
them, as there a/re so many shades of brown, and we can. not 
enter into that part of the. subject at present. The teacher 
must use her discretion in the selection of examples, so as not 
to confuse the. simple, ideas the children have formed about 
this colour. 


III. Grey 

Proceed mw, in a similar way, with the preparation of this 
colour. It may be made by mixing black and lohite with the 
addition of a little red, yellow, or blu<^, according to the shade of 
grey required. The selection of the particular constituents is 
of course the teacher’s affair, ami does not concern the children. 
She uill make a grey (of the shade she desires to show) by 
mixing three colours — that is all. Have the colours prepared 
and mixed together in the usual way, and call upon the class to 
note the resulting colour. 
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“ Here is another new colour. We call it grey. 

“ It is, as you have seen, a mixed colour ; for we made 
it by mixing other colours together. 

“ How many colours did we mix together to make 
grey 1 “ Three.” 

Then grey is like brown in this sense, for we^ also 
used three colours to make brown.” - 

CondmU the lesson hy eT'erdsing the children to name and 
point out grey-coloured objects as hefare. 

The whole of the colours we have dealt with may now form 
the subject of a series of revisal lessons, in which the hinder - 
garten balls, skeins or reels of silk, cotkrn, and worsted, strips of 
paper, etc.^ may take a prominent part. 

If squares, oblongs, triangles, circles, rings, etc., of the 
various colours can be obtained, these revisal lessons may be 
made very interesting by combining ^^form ” and “ colour ” in 
the recapitulations* 


FIEST LESSONS ON SIZE AND 
MEASUKEMENT 

Lesson VII 

LENGTH, BREADTH, AND THICKNESS 
1. Length 

Show one of the brick-shaped objects described in Lesson III. — a 
common building brick will ^io as well as anything. Lead the 
children to tell that it has six faces — thal all the faces are the 
same shape — oblong — but that they are not all the same size. 
The opposite faces are the same size, as well as the same 
shape. This much they learned in the earlier lesson ; and on 
this foundation the teacher may now proceed. 

‘‘ W e are going to think about the size of things, to-day, 
VOL. I II 
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more than their shape. Come and point out the longest 
side of the brick, Harry. 

“ How do you find out that this is the longest side ? 

“ By looking at the brick.*’ 

“Could you find out in any other way T’ “Yes, by 
measuring it.” 

^ What would you use to measure it V “A piece of 
string or tape.” 

“ Come and show me how you would do it. I will give 
you one of these strips of red paper to measure with. It 
will do as well as tape.” 

Let the child proceed^ in his own way^ to measure the side of 
the bricky hy placing the paper aldng one edge of if. , JFhen he 
has done it^ cut off the paper to the required length. 

“ What does this paper tell us 1 “ It tells us how long 

the brick is.” 

“ But you have not shown us yet that this side is the 
longest. How will you do that ? ” 

Lead him to explain that^ to do thi% he must place the paper 
along the other edges of the Irrick. Let him do it^ and, show 
that the paper is much longer than either of those edges. 

Lay the red paper carefully on the table. 

“ This paper measures the longest Side of the brick. 
It is just as long as that side. We call this the length 
of the brick,” 

II. Breadth 

“Who would like to come and measure another side 
of the brick ] , 

“Well, Mary, you shall come. As Harry had a red 
paper, you shall have a blue one.” 

Show ths child, as before, how tq tneasure this side. Let her 
compare her blue paper with the red one. The red one is much 
longer than this. 

“ What does Harry’s red paper tell us 1 ” “ The length 

of the brick.” 

** What does that mean 1 ” “ It tells us how long it is.” 

“ Quite right ; and your blue paper tells us how bro&d 
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or how wide it is. We say it measures the breadth or 
the width of the brick.” 

Place this one on the table by the side of the red paper. 

Proceed next to draw oblong figures of different dimensions on 
the black-lmard, and call upon the children^ one by one, to 
measure the length and breadth of these with their red and blue 
papers. 

Draw several figures, side by side, and let the children 
measure and compare them as to width in order to lead them to 
distinguish between broad and narrow. 

Strips of paper of different width may then be hcvmled round 
the class, and the children set to measure them for thernselves. 
Call upon them to luM up the longest piece they have — then a 
broad piece — then a narrow one, and so on. 

III. Thickness 

“ We are now going to look at the brick once more. 
We know how to measure its length and its breadth ; 
but there is something else for us to learn.” 

Let one of the children take a fresh strip of paper — a yellow 
one perhaps — a/nd show him how to measure with it along another 
edge of the brick from the top to the bottom corner. Explain 
that he is mm measuring the thickness of the brick. 
Place the yellow paper on the table side by side with the red and 
blue ones. 

“ Hold up the red paper, John. What did we measure 
with that t “ We measured the length of the brick.” 

“Now hold up the blue pne. What did we measure 
with that 'i ” “ The breadth of the brick.” 

“Now hold u[) the yellow one. What did we measure 
with that'?” “The thickness of the brick.” 

Show next a piece of deal hoard, and compare it as to thich 
ness with the brkk. It is not so thick as the brick. We say 
the brkk is thick afid the board is thin. 

Compare the board again with a thin strip of wood or a piece 
of cardioard. We should then say that the board is thick and 
the other tJmgs thin. 
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The canlrhoCLfd again might he compared with a sheet of 
drawing-paper ; the drauyingpaper with a piece of ordinary 
writing-paper^ and so on. 


Lesson VIII 

THE FOOT-RULE 

Show the red^ Uuej and yellow papers^ which were carefully 
saved from last lesson. Prodm'. the hrick, and lead the class to 
tell what they learned from the lesson. The papers were used to 
measure the Irrick. One paper told us the lengthy another the 
mdth^ and another the thickness. 

“ Now let us think about these strips of paper. We 
could not have found out either the length, the bre.’ultli, 
or the thickness of the brick without something to measure 
the sides with. We used those pieces of j)apcr. 

‘‘ But what else might wo use 1 ” ‘‘ Pieces of string, 

tape, ribbon, or stick would do just as well.” 

“ I have something here that will do better than any 
of them.” 

Produce the foot-rule. Show it withoui telling its name, amd 
lead the children themselves to describe it, ((s to the following 
points : — It is a long, thin strip of smooth yellow wood. It is 
narrow, like a jnece of ribbon or tape. 

Explain that we call it a foot-rule, because it is about 
as long as a man’s foot. Say nothing, at present, about 
the divishm into inches. That must come later on. 

Have a sufficient number of strips of card-board, exactly a 
foot in length, for distribution round the class. These should 
not be marked, in any way to shoi'j the divisions of the foot. 
Before they are handed round to the children, let them be laid on 
the table side by side with the foohrule. Show that they are all 
the same length — the length of the rule itself. 

“ What do we call this U’ “A foot-rule.” 

« Why do we call it a foot-rule ] ” “ Because it is about 

as long as a man’s foot.” 
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“What can you tell me about these pieces of card- 
board?” “ They are the same length as the rule.” 

“ How long is that ? ” “A foot long.” 

“Now you shall have these pieces of card-board, and 
we will learn how to measure things with our foot 
measure.” 

Before netting the chihheti to work, the teacher should fix 
vpou some object in the schoolroom, and proceed to measure it 
herself. Jt is very essential, at this stage, that the measurements 
should alwttys give an exact numher of feet. 

Taking the schoolroom door as a commencement, proceed in 
some such wap as this : — 

“I will begin by measuring this door. Then you will 
know how to measure other things afterwards. 

“ Come and show me where you would measure the 
length of the door, Norah. Quite right. Now show me 
where you would measure the breadth of it. Eight again. 

“ Now let us find out what tlu^ length of the door is.” 

Show the children how to measure with the rule, marking the 
foot spaces in chalk on the edge of the door itself. 

“ Let us sec how many times I have moved my rule. 
One, two, three, four, five, six times. Then what does 
that tell us ? ” “ It tells us that the door is six feet 

long*.” 

“ Now let us find the breadth of the door.” 

Proceed in exactly the same wa;y to measure across the doai\ 
Let the children tell its width-one, hvo, three feet. “ The door 

is three feet wide.” 

The child.ren may mm he allowed to use their card-hoard, 
strips to measure other objects in the room. Pemind them again, 
before they commence, that their measure is just the same length 
as the rule. It is a foot long. Every space that it nmrks will 
measure a foot in length. 

A feiv sheets of paper cut to different sir.es (but always an 
exact numlrcr of feet) would serve the purpose admirably. These 
might he pirmsd an the hlack-hoard, or on the wall, or even on 
the floor, and the children cmld nmsure them, one by one, as 
they had seen the teacher measure the door. 
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By allowing the eMldren to rneamre objects with two dimen- 
sions, the ideas of length and breadth, which were taught 
in the last lesson, are kept prominently before them. Further 
exercises in mere length can be given, by setting them to measure 
pieces of string, wire, tape, or any other available objects of the 
kind. 


Lesson IX 

THE YARD AND THE INCH 

L How TO MEASURE BiG THINGS 

Pin up in front of the class cme of the long strips of paper, 
which were used in the last lesso'n. Call upon some child to 
come forward, a'nd meas^ire the length of it with his strip of card- 
board. Draw attention to the way in which he measures. He 
nwves his card-board measure three times. 

“Well, John, have you found out the length of it?” 
“ Yes ; it is three feet long/' 

“ How did you learn that ? ” “ My card-board measure 

is one foot long, and I had to move it three times.” 

“ I want you to come and measure this long stick for 
me with your card-board measure. 

“ How long is the stick ? ” “ It is three feet long.” 

“John is right; and now you must all look at this 
stick. It is three feet long. I will put chalk marks on it 
to show the three feet. «. 

“We are going to use the stick as a new measure. We 
sliall call it a yard. 

“ How long is the stick ? ” “^hree feet.” 

“ What is the other name for a length of three feet ? ” 

“A yard.” 

“ Then our stick will serve for a yard measure. See 
how easily I can measure the paper with it. I have to 
use it only once, because the paper is three feet, or one 
yard long. 
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“Suppose we now use this yard measure to find out the 
length of our class-room/’ 

Proceed to Tneasure the wall of the room, calling ^upon the 
children to count . the yaiuh, as they are measured — one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight. 

“ Then, what is the length of our class-room % ” “ Eight 

yards.” 

“Now let us measure it across this way. What will 
that tell us ? ” “It will tell us the width of the room.” 

Measure this side of the room, letting the children count the 
yards as before — one, two, three, four, five, six. 

“ But see, I have not finished. 1 have measured six 
}ards, and there is a piece left, but not enough to make 
another yard. What shall I do?” 

Lead the children to tell how to measure, with the foot-rule, 
the piece that is left. Let one of them measure it. 

“Have you found out what that piece measures, 
Harry 1 ” “ Yes ; it measures two feet.” 

“ Then tell me how wide our room is altogether ? ” 
“ It is six yards and two feet wide.” 

II. How TO MEASURE LiTTLE ThINGS 

Introduce this part of the lesson by setting one of the children 
to try to rmaswre, with his strip of card-board, the length of some 
object, which is not an exact number of feet long. 

He, of course, 'measures the one or two feet loithout any 
difficulty, but he is puzzled when he finds that there is a piece 
over. His card-board will not tell him how long this piece is. 

Show, now, some other strips of card-board, exactly like the 
first, but with the inches plainly set off on one side. Hand these 
round to the children for emmimiiion. 

Let them count for themselves the spaces marked out, and 
then lead them to tell what they have discovered. 

“ How many spaces are marked in your measure, 

Fred 1 ” “ Twelve spaces.” 

“ How many in yours, Mary ] ” “ Twelve.” 

“ Yes ; there are twelve spaces in all of them. 
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** Now I want you all to look carefully at your measures, 
and see what you can find to tell me about the spaces.” 
They are all the same length.'' 

“Yes; they are all the same length. We call each 
space an inck 

“ How many inches are there in your measure 'i '' 

“Twelve inches.” 

“ What is the length of your measure ?” “ A foot.’' 

“ Quite right. Now you know that there are twelve 
inches in a foot.” 

The children may now he led to see that it is very easy to 
measure the object^ which they could md measure with the other 
strip of card-hoard. Let them assist in measuring it. After 
they have marked off the feet, the inch spaces on their new 
measure will easily give the length of the piece that is left. 

An ordinary foot-rule may now be shown, and its uses ex- 
plained, after which the children may he exercised in nmsur- 
ing any of the small objects around th&m, at the teachers 
discretion. 

N.B. — It would he well to supplement this lesson by another, 
dealing entirely with the practical measurement of the length, 
breadth, thickness, or height of a variety of objects, large and 
small. In this way the value of the foot, yard, and inch would 
become more and more intelligible to the children. 


LESSONS ON PLANTS 

Lesson X 

THE ROOTS OF “plants 
I. Introduction 

“We are going to have a chat about plants to-day. But 
1 must first of all find out how much you yourselves can 
tell me about them. 
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“What can you think of, Harry ? ” “ Plants live and 

grow in the ground/* 

“Quite right. Now, Fred, what can you tell me?” 
“ Plants oannot i'UIi about like animals can. They can- 
not move out of the soil.” 

“ Right again. Now what else have you to say ? ” 
“ The plant has a root, which holds it in the ground ; 
that is why it cilnnot move away.” 

“ Do you remember any other parts of the plant ? ” 
“ The Stem, leaves, and flowers.** 

“ Harry told us just now that plants live and grow. 
How do you know that plants are living things ? ” 
Because they die if we do not take care of them.’* 

“ Is the plant on the table dead or alive ? ” ‘‘ It is 

alive.” 

“How would you know a dead plant from a living 
one ? ” “ The leaves of a dead plant dry up, and lose 

their green colour * and they soon fall off.” 

“ How do you know that plants grow ? ” “ Because 

they are very small when we first put them in the ground ; 
but they get bigger and bigger.** 

“What makes the plant grow?” “Its food makes it 
grow.** 

“ How does the plant get food ? ” “ The roots SUCk 

Up food for the plant out of the soil.” 

“How can we help our plants to get their food?” 
“ By watering the soil.’* 

“ How does that help them ? ” “ T'he roots cannot take 

in any food if the soil is dry *; they can feed the plant only 

when the soil is kept damp.** 

“Now I think, as you have answered so well, we will 
try and learn something*more about roots.” 


II. Simple Roots 

Ham in readiness a few common annuals from the gardeil. 
Shake the soil from the roots, and ftand them to the children for 
examimtion. 
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GaU attention to the geneml appearance this part of the 
plan^ — so different from the green parts above the ground. The 

roots are never green. 

Notice that the root consids of a gtoat number of 
strings, which stretch downwardjs, from the stem. Lead the 
children to tell that the roots stretch downwards into the soily 
became they are seeking for food /w the plant. 

A hyacinthy growing in a long glass filled gvith water {as we 
frequently see these plants growing in town)y would give the children 
a capital notion of the root-strings. 

“ All the plants on the table have stringy roots like 
these, 

‘‘Have you seen father dig up the garden and sow 
seeds in it?” “Yes.” 

“ When does he do that ? ” “ As soon as the snow is 

all gone and the fine weather comes.” 

“ Do you know how long his plants live ? ” “ They live 

till the- cold weather comes again, and then they die.” 

“Quite right. Now I want you 4o remember that all 
those pl|int8 which die in the cold weather have these 
stringy roots.” 


III. Thick, Solid Roots 

Produce the carrot and kirnip. Call upon the children 
to tell their names and say what they cmi of their uses. 

“Now I wonder whether any of you can tell me what 
this carrot really is ? ” 

Shm a good picture of the growing carrot ami turnipy in 
which the roots are seen stretching down into the soil. 

“T think the picture has told you what this carrot on 
the table really is.” “It is the r()Ot of a plant” 

“ Yes, it is, and so is this turnip. But they are not at 
all like the stringy roots of the other plants. They are 

thick, solid roots. 

“ Plants, which have roots like this carrot, do not die 

when the cold weather comes. They only go to sleep, 
and spring up again when the cold is all gone. 
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“ These thick, solid roots feed them, and keep them 



alive all the winter till they can get food again out of the 
soil.” 


Lesson XI 

LEAVES AND BUDS 
L Introduction 

CoMMENCJi! hy leading the children to talk about the trees. 

They are great tall tplants ; they ham a root^ a trunk, 
branches, and leaves like other plants. Our lesson to-day is to 
be about the leaves. 

“ What makes the trees look so beautiful in the sum- 
mer ? ” “ They are full of green leaves.” 

“ How do they look when the snow is on the ground 1 ” 
“ They look bare ; they have no leaves then.” 
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Can you tell me, Harry, what becomes of their leaves f’ 
“ They fall off when summer is over.” 

“How do the leaves look when they fall offV’ “Dry 
and brown. They are dead.” 

• “ When do the leaves come again ? ” “ As soon as the 

cold weather is gone.” 

N.B. — T/w natural ohjects Jiw illusiration here will, of 
course, he entwely de/pendent upon the season. If the lesson is 
given in the autumn, the teacher will naturally fallen 

leaves for her illustration, comparmg them with the green 
growing leaves which have not yet been shed. 

If the seuson he spring, mi the other hand, a supply of twigS 
with their bursting buds must he provided for emmination 
hy the class. 

It would he well to take the lesson for the first time m mie 
season, and revise it in the oilier, so that leaves in all stages of 
tJmr growth and decay might be seen. 

W 0 will imagim the lesson to he given in tJoe spring-time. 
The teacher would proceed in this way. 

II. Buds 

“ Then,, as tlie ice and snow and cold weather have all 
gone now, it is time for us to watch the trees. 

“ Which of you have looked at the trees lately ? 

“ That’s right ; I am glad to know that you all use your 
eyes as you go about. That is the way to learn. 

“ Tell me what you have seen about the trees lately, 
John.” “The hew leaves are coming; the trees begin to 
look green again.” 

“ What is the shape of the new leaves ? ” “ We cannot 

see the shape of the leaves, Theydook like little, round, 
green balls all over the branches of the trees.” 

Draw aitention to the twigs lying on the. table. Lead the 
children to tell what ihmj are, awl wluii the little green knobs on 
them are. They are the new leaves coining on the twigs, like 
those John told us about just now. 

“ These little green knobs are called buds. Those that 
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you see on the trees will SOOn be leaves. Let us see 
what we can learn about them. 

“ Do you know what this is 1 ” “ It is a cabbage.” 

Call attention to its sJmpe. It is round like a hall. Notice 
too that it feels hard and close. JVe will find out what it is 
made of. 

Show the outside leaf. Proceed to strip it off. Hold it up 
far the class to see. It is a cahhage-leaf. 

Strip the leaves off^ om'. hy one, ami let the children see what 
the cahhaye consists of. 

It is made of a great mmher of leaves folded closely one over 
the other, so as to firrm a hall. 

“ This cabbage is a great bud. I hpught the cab- 
bage to show you, because it is large, an(i;;;yAU are all able 
to see the leaves, as I strip them off, one afte^r a’hpther. 

‘‘ Those little buds on the twigs, and all those you see 
on the trees now, are made of tiny leaves folded over 
one another, just like the leaves of this cabbage. But 
we could not see them so well as wo can see the leaves in 
the cabbage, because they are so small. 

“ If you watch the buds on the trees for a few days, you 
will see them swell and get bigger and bigger, and 
at last they will burst Open, and the little leaves will 
spread themselves out. 

“Harry told us that the leaves die and fall off when 
summer is over. So they do. When the time comes I 
will show you some more twigs. You will then see the 
place where the leaf has been, and close by it you will see 
a little brown knob or ball. 

“ What do you think that is ? I will tell you. It is 
the little bud, which is to grow into a new leaf next 
year. It is only covered with that hard brown skin to 
take care of the young leaves inside till the frost is 
all gone.” 

Before closing the lesson lead the children to tell that there 
are some trees which do not look hare in the winter. They are 
always covered with green leaves. They are called evergreens, 
because they are always green. 
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Assist the cMldren to mention a few of these^ showing 
spmmens of as many as possible. 

Lesson XII 

BUDS AND FLOWERS 
L Introduction 

Introduce the new subject by referring to the lesson on leaves 
and their htds. Lead the. children to tell what they kmw^ in 
some such way as this : — 

What becomes of the leaves of the trees when summer 
is over ? '' “ They turn brown, die, and fall off.” 

“How,^. do thfe branches and twigs of the trees look 
then ? ” ^AThey look bare.’’ 

“ If you looked carefully at one of these bare branches 
or twigs, what would you see?” ^^Some little round 
knobs just where the leaves had been.” 

What colour would you find them ? ” “ Brown.” 

“If you touched them with your fingers, liow would 
they feel?” “Hard,” 

“What are they?” “They are buds, which will 
grow into new leaves in the next year.” 

“If we picked one of them off and cut it open, what 
shouhl we find ? ” “ Tiny Uttle leaves folded over one 
another just like the leaves of a cabbage.” 

“ What is the use of that hard brown skin outside ? ” 
“ It is to take care of the little green bud inside, till 
the cold weather has all gone.” 

“ What happens then ? ” “ The bud begins to grow 

and swell; the hard brown skin drops off, and after a 
time the little leaves burst op^.” 

11. Flowers and their Buds 

“We are now going to have a chat about some other 
buds ; but I shall first want to see what you can tell me 
about these pretty flowers. 
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What are their names ? ” “ Buttercups and daisies.” 

“ I daresay you remember our lesson about these 
flowers. Try and tell me all you can about them.” 

Hmid some specimens romid the class, and lead the children 
step by step to tell that the cup of the first-named flower consists 
of five smooth, shiny, yellow leaves — the flower-leaves. 
Let them strip off these flower-leaves arui find the five simll 
green leaves outside them. 

They mil probably tear some of the petals as they pluck them 
off. This will afford an opportunity of showing that they are 
very soft and tender, ami would he easily hurt. 

Call attention to the outside ring of five green leaves. 

They form a little cup to hold the tender flower-leaves. Lead 
the children to notice too that the flower grqps at the top of a 
green stalk which holds it up from the ground, where it can get 
plenty of light and air. 

Treat the daisy in exactly the same way, calling special at- 
tention to the calyx ^ of green outer leaves, which form a little 
cup to hold the rest of the flower. 

Now show some unopemd flowers in various stages of de- 
velopment. Let the children see that they are completely enclosed 
in a green outer covering. They look like little knobs on the 
tops of the green stalks. Take one of them and open U carefully 
so that the children may see. If possible, place one or two on a 
sheet of pmper, and hand them romid the class for inspection. 

“Now I want you to look carefully at tiiese little green 
knobs, and tell me what you see inside them.” “ There 
are some little yellow leaves folded up closely inside 
the green ball.” 

“ What do you think these yellow leaves are 'i ” “ The 

yellow flower-leaves of the buttercup.” 

“Yes, they are ; anc^this green outside coat is to take 
care of them till they grow strong enough to bear the sun, 
the wind, and the rain. The outside coat is really made 
of five little green leaves folded together. When 
the flower opens they form that little green CUp under it. 

^ N.B . — The children would not, of course, be troubled with the 
name. 
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“Now who can tell me what this little folded knob 
is ^ “ It is the bud of the flower.” 

“Yes. Flowers, like leaves, come at first as little buds, 
and when they are strong enough they burst open.^^ 

. There should he an ample collection of flowers and flower-huds 
at handy in as mmiy varieties as the season of the year will per- 
mity that the children may he led to enlarge upon what they have 
learned from the simple flowers which have formed the subject 
of the lesson. 


Lesson XIII 

FRUIT AND SEEDS 
I. Introduction 

Fliiow a ripe apple. Lead the children to tell that it grew on a 
tree ; that the flcwers came firsty and after them the apples. 

Explain that we call the apple the fruit of the tree on which 
it grows. 

Remind them of our lesson on the flower Sy a^d tell them that 
we are ^ww going to learn something about the fruit that comes 
after the jiowers. 

“If we look at an apple-tree in the early spring-time, 
when the frost and snow have all gone, we shall see that 
the twigs are full of little round knobs. What are 
these U’ “ They are buds.” 

“ Yes, they are buds ; some of them are leaf-buds, and 
some are flower-buds. 

“ In a short time all the buds burst open, and then the 
tree is full of green leaves and beautiful flowers. The 
flowers do not last very long. But every flower that once 
grew on the twig leaves a little round apple behind in 
its place. ^ %> 

^ Strict!}' speaking, the applo-flower does not die and fall off in the 
same sense as the flower of the buttercup does ; for the calyx of that 
flower really forms part of the pericarp of the apple. The ovary of the 
former is inferior, that of the latter is superior. Such technical dis- 
tinctions as these, however, need not trouble us here. The apple is 
chosen as being a common fruit, and one which these little children 
can handle and examine for themselves. 
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‘‘ Look at this stalk. It held the apple to the tree 
while it was growing. But before the apple came it was 

the stalk of the pretty flower. 

II. The Fruit 

“ Now let us see what we can learn about our apple.” 

Let the children examine ity and lead them to describe its 
hall-shaped form, and smooth, shiny appearance. Call their 
attention U\ its colour, and let them fell that as the fruit ripens 
it changes colour. It was at first green all over. 

Peel off the outer skin and sho-w the fleshy, juicy part beneath. 

Let the children taste this, and tell, in passing, what they 
can of the taste — partly sweet and partly sour. All fruit 
is at first sour ; it becomes sweet as it ripens. '# 1 : 

As ou/r business to-day, however, is not with this part of the 
apple, proceed to cut it all away so as to lay bare the inner core 
as clean as possible. 

Show that this inner part of the apple is really a closed case 
or box. Call attention to the thick, hard, strong material of which 
it is made, and so lead up to the contents of the box. 

III. The Seeds 

“ When do we put things away carefully in a strong 
box?” “When we want to take great care of them.” 

“Just so. Then as we have found this strong box in 
the very middle of the apple, perhaps it is meant to take 
care of something. Let us see. 

“ I will cut the box open. What do we see inside ? ” 
“ A great many little black things.” 

“ Do you know whi,t these are ? ” “ They are the 

seeds.” 

“ What does father do with seeds in the garden ? ” 
“ He puts them in the ground, and they grow up into little 
plants.” 

“Would these seeds grow if we put them in the 
ground ? ” “ Yes.” 

VOL. I I 
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“ What do you think would grow from them 1 ” 
“ Little apple trees would grow from them.” 

The teacher should now he prepared with a good supply of 
fruits, of various kinds, according to the season of the year, for 
further illustration. There need he no difficulty in getting a 
good variety. Some of the fresh stone fruits would he easily 
availahle at one perwd ; currants ami gooseherries at another ; 
while oranges, lemons, prunes, and dates are always availahle. 
Other seed-vessels, such as peas, beans, nuts, poppy heads, the 
capsules of the wallflower, etc., could also he easily obtained. 


LESSONS. ON THE SIMPLEST NATUKAL 
PHENOMENA 

Lesson XIV 

THE SKY 
1. Introduction 

To render this lesson effective, the teacher would do well to select 
a bright clear day for so tluit the children may he able to 
approach it, with their minds fresh from what they have seen. 
Commence hy leading them to talk about their run to school. 
How bright ami cheerful everything looked. When they raised 
their eyes above them, they saw everywhere the clear blue sky. 

“ To-day we are going to see what we can learn about 
this beautiful sky. 

‘‘You saw the sky above you.' on jour way to school ; 
you can see it now through the window. But can other 
boys and girls, in other places, see the sky too? Can 
people a long way off see it?” “Yes ; wherever we go, 
we always have the sky over our heads.” 

“ When you look up at the sky what shape does it seem 
to be everywhere ? ” “ Curve-shape.” 
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Which part of the curve seems to be the highest ? 

“ The part over our heads.” 

“ Where does the curve seem to end ? ” “It seems to 
bend down till it touches the earth on all sides.” 

Show a large round basin (a glass 07ie for preference). Stand 
it upside dtmn on the table ; and lead the children to compare 
the shape of the sky to the shape of the basin. It looks like a very, 
very large basin, placed upside down on the earth, just as this one 
is placed on the table. It covers the earth like a great round 
roof all over. 


IL What the Sky is Like 

“ What colour do you say the sky is to-day 1 “ Blue.^’ 

“ Is it blue all over 1 I think I can see some parts of 
the sky, here and there, that are not blue. Look through 
the window, Harry, and tell me whether you can see any 
parts of the sky that are not blue.” 

Lead the child to describe to the rest the small white 
clouds dotted over the sky here and there. They look like little 
heaps of snow, or tvhiie wool. Tell what they are. Sometimes, 
hut not often, there is not one of these white clouds to be seen ; 
the sky is blue all over. We then call it a cloudless sky. 

Lead the children to tell that they sometimes see no blue 
colour at all in the sky. It is of a dull grey colour all 
over. That is hecamse the sky is covered with thick 
clouds. We then call it a cloudy sky. 

“ Who can tell me what the sky looks like, when we are 
going to have rain ? ” “ The sky looks very black.” 

“Yes, the clouds are then heaped up very t|uck and 
close together.” 

III. What we see in the Sky 

Call upon the class to tell what else they have seen in the sky 
besides clomis. 

The Sun. — “ It shines in the day-time only. At night, 
when it is not shining, everything is dark. What does the 
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sun do for us then ? It gives US light. How dark 
and cheerless everything would be without the sun. 

*‘How do we feel when the sun shines upon us?” 
‘‘We feel warm.” 

“ The sun then gives US warmth as well as light. 

It is like a great round ball of fire in the sky. Without 
the sun’s warmth we ourselves, and all animals and plants, 
would die. Sometimes the thick clouds shut out the sun, 
so that we cannot see it, nor feel its warmth.” 

The Moon. — “At night, when the sun is no longer 
shining, the moon comes out in the sky.” 

Lead the children to tell that it does not look like the sun — a 
great hall of fire. It is white and silvery, can look at 
the mom without blinking, hut we cannot look at the bright sun. 

Endeavour to make them talk of the changing sha;pe of the 



moon, and explain aid illustrate m the black-board, new moon, 
half>moon, and full-moon. 

The stars. — Let them next tell of the .^tars, and when they 
are to he seen. 

“ How many stars are there ? ” There are so many that 
we COldd not count them. They help the moon to give 
us lighCat night, when the sun is not shining on us. They 
are dotted all over the sky. They twinkle all night long. 
Sometimes the clouds shut olit the moon and stars, 
and the night is then very dark. 

IV. What comes from the Sky 

Remind the children, before dosing, that the clouds, although 
they sometimes shut out the sun, moon, and stars, are very good 
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to US. They send us the beautitul rain to make our plants 
groio. In the cold weather they send us SHOW instead of rain. 


Lesson XV 

THE SUN 
1. Tntrodtktion 

Beffai the, children to their last lesson, and lead them to tell all 
they can of the sun, as to its appearance in the sky, and what it 
does for us. It is like a great ro'iind ball of fire in the sky, it 
gives us light and warmth. IF e feel the warmth of the sun 
when it shines on us. 

“ How long does tho sun shine on us “It shines on 
us all day. It begins to shine in the morning, and it goes 
away in the evening.” 

“ How do you know it is the sun that gives us light?” 
“ llecause in the evening it grows dark, when the sun is 
not shining ; and the next morning it gets light again, 
as soon as the sun begins to shine.” 

“ Oari we see the sun in the sky every day, and all day 
long ? ” “ No ; we sometimes cannot see the sun at all.” 

“ Why is that ? ” “ Because there are thick clouds in 

the sky, and they hide the sun from us.” 

“ But are you sure the sun is always in the sMy in the 
day time — say, on a very cloudy day 1 ” “ Yes ; because 

if the sun was not shining, it would be as dark as it is 
in the night.” 

“ Quite right. The sun is shining if the day is ever so 
cloudy. The thick clouds hide the sun from us ; but they 
cannot shut out all its light. Some of the sun’s light 
passes through the clouds, just as it would through our 
window blinds, if we pulled them down.” 
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II. What T]^ Sun is Like 

‘‘ The sun, you say, is like a great round ball of fire. On 
a bright day we cannot look at the sun. It hurts our 
eyes, so that we cannot ^ well afterwards. We say that 
things dazzle our eyes, when they are so bright that we 
cannot look at them, without making our eyes ache. 

“ Can you tell me whether the sun is always the same 
colour ? ” “ It is not always the same colour. All day 

long, if the sky is clear, the Sun is bright yellow, like 
gold. In the evening, just before it leaves us, it is red, 
like fire.” 

Rem^ children of the beautiful red clouds, which are 
often seSn in the sky in the evening. The clouds are sometinies 
so red, that they almost look as if they i^re on fire. 

“What is it that makes the clouds l6ok red at such 
times! ” “ It is the sun shining through the clouds.’’ 

“ What, do you say, sometimes shuts the sun away from 
us in the day-time 1 ” “The thick clouds.” 

“ Then which must be nearest to us, the clouds or the 
sun V[ “ The clouds are nearest.” 

III. The Sun Rises and Seivs 

“ Can you tell me iii what part of the sky the sun was, 
when you went home from school at dinner-time?” “It 
was high up in the sky,” 

“ Did you see it in the same part of the sky when you 
came to school in the morning?” “No.” 

“You are quite right. It was not there, and it is not 
there now, for the sun is not always in the same part of 
the sky. * 

“ The sun begins to shine in the early morning in one 
part of the sky, which we call the East. We say the 
sun rises in the East. It shines upon us all day, and in 
the evening it passes away from us in another part of the 
sky, which we call the West. We say the sun sets in 
the West. 
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“ In the middle of the day it is Very high in the 
sky. We call this part of tlie^ay, noon.” 

IV. What the Sun does for us 

Let the children tell again tJuii the sun gives us light and 
heat. Lewi them to think, of the long, h'ight dam of mmmer, 
when the sun is shining down upon us most of me time ; and 
then of the short dull winter days, when we often do not see the 
sun at all. The summer is the time when our plants grow, 
our beautiful flowers burst open, and the fniits ripen. 
It is the sun that does it all. 


Lesson XVI 

CLOUDS AND EAIN 

I. Introduction 

This lesson, from its very nature, like others of its kind, would 
have more interest for the children if a suitahle day were 
selected for it, because then they would have actually hfore 
their eyes all the phenomena with which it dads. 

JFith the rain falling fast outside^ then, the teacher woidd 
naturally commence by making some remark about the wet day. 
Boys and girls do iwt like wet days. They cannot play outside, 
hut must remain in the home. Mother sends them to school 
with strong boots, thick coats, and umbrellas, so that they muy 
not get wet. But the rain is very useful to us in many ways. 
Suppose we try and learn something about it to-day. 

• 

II. The Clouds 

“ Where is the rain coming from ? ” “ From the 

clouds.” 

“ Where are the clouds ? ” “ The clouds are in the 

sky.” 
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“ What colour is the sky to-day V It is a dull grey 
colour/’ 

Is it always this colour ^ “ No ; it is sometimes a 

beautiful blue colour.” 

“What do we then say about the sky?” “AVe say it 

is a cloudless sky.” 

“ \^y is it dull and dark now ? ” “ Because it is 

coverOT wm clouds.” 

Lead the children to tell that the clouds are heaped up SO 
thick and close together to-day^ that we cannot see the sun’s 
bright light through ihem^ nor feel any of its warmth. The 
clouds shiif^ it away from us altogether. But the clouds are not 
always as we see them, to-day. It is only on a rainy 

day that cover the sky as they do now. Let the children 

tell of the little white patches of cloudy which a^e almost always 
dotted over the blue sky on a clear ^ bright day^ and look like 
heaps of loose white wool. Tell that sometimes we see a 
great black cloud, as black as ink^ come up and sp'ead 
itself out, till it covers the whole sky. Then all of a sudden 
there comes very heavy rain, and^ perhaps lightning a||d 
thupder with it. llemM them that the rain from these gfhj 
clouds, which they can see in the sky now, has been falling all day 
long. The rain from, those inky black clouds, although very 
heavy, is soon over. We call it a Storm. 


Ill, What the Clouds are ma]>k of 

“ Now I daresay you would like to know what the clouds 
are made of. I will make a little cloud for you, and then 
you will be able to see for yourselves what a cloud is like, 
and what it is made of.” • 

The kettle, which to save time has been simmering all this 
while somewhere out of sight, should now he brought forward 
and made to boil over the spirit-lamp. 

Call attention to something new coming out of the spout. 
JFhat is it called f JFhaL colour is U? What is there inside 
the kettle ? Where did this steam come from then ? 
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The steam, which you see coming out of the spout, is 
made from the water in the kettle. It is a little cloud. 

‘‘ What has changed the water into this little cloud of 
steam ? ” “ The heat of the flame.’^ 

“ How long will the steam rush out of the spout in a 
cloud like this ? ” “ Till all the water in the kettle has 

boiled away.” 

“ Now I want you to notice what happeni^h% I hold 
this wet slate in front of the fire. You see there is 
another little cloud rising from the slate, just like 
the steam which is coming out of the spout of the kettle. 

“ What is causing this ? ” “ The heat of the fire is 

changing the water on the slate into a cloud,” 

“ How long will this go on ? ” “ Till the is quite 

dry,” 

Do you know what would happen, if I stood the wet 
slate out in the hot sun?” ‘‘The slate would soon get 
dry.” 

“Why would it get dry ? ” “ Because the water on 

^ would be changed, as the water on this one was, and 
ffy away in a cloud.” 

“What would change it?” “The heat of the SUn.” 

“ Yes ; heat always changes water into the form of 
cloud in this way.” 

Tell of the sun's great hexity and its action on water every- 
where. It acts just as it would on the wet slate. This is how 
all the clouds in the shy are formed. 

“ I am now going to take another slate and hold it over 
the steam as it comes from the spout. The Steam, you 
see, turns into water again, as soon as it touches the 
cold slate. Look at the water trickling down the slate. 
Steam is really water. 

“ Now try and answer me two questions. 

“ What was it that changed the water in the kettle into 
.1 cloud of steam ? ” “ The heat of the flame.” 

“ What changed the steam back into water ? ” “ The 

cold slate.” 

Lead the children to think about Ihe steam in the wash-house 
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on. washing day. They cannot see across the place. Compare 
this to a tog. 

Lead them on from the tog to the cloud. The stea/fn in 
the wash-house is a soti of fog. The fog is exactly like a 
cloud. 

When the steam touched the cold slate, what 
happened ? ” “ It changed into water, and the water ran 

down the slate.” 

It is just so with the cloud. When the cloud gets cold, 
it changes into water again, and then that water falls 
down to the earth in drops of rain.” 

Call upon the class to describe^ in their own way^ how the 
rain falls. It does not fall do^vn in a stream, as they have seen 
water come out of a spout or a tap. It always falls in little 
drops. 



Dip a stkJc into a tumhler of water, and hold it up for the 
children to see the drop of water hanging at the end of it. 
Shake the stick and lead them to describe the shape of the drop 
of water that falls from it. It is hall-shape. It is a little round 
ball of water. The rain always falls in little nnmd halls of 
watp' like this. ICe call them rain-drops. 
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Lesson XVII 

THE WIND 
I. Introduction 

Sklectiag, in this case again,, if possible^ a suitable day^ for 
the lesson, the teacher would begin with some remarhs about 
the weatfmr. The wind roaring outside, or whistling down 
the chimney, or savaging the branches of the trees to and fro, 
would naturally serve as a p'etext for calling attention to what 
was going on. 

“ JFhat is the meaning of all this noise or ^^IFhy are the 
trees bending over from side to side like this ? ” The wind is 
doing it all. Let us see what we can learn about the wind. 

11. What it is 

fe “ Look how the blind is flapping about at the 
window. Is the wind doing that, too ? ” “ Yes.” 

“ But where is the wind 1 I cannot see it. I can see 
the blind moving about, but I cannot see the thing that 
is moving it. Can you see it?” “ No ; we cannot see 
the wind itself ; but wc can see the things sway about, 
as the wind pushes up against them.” 

“ What do we say the wind does to the things ? ” “ It 

blows them about.” 

Lead the children to tell how the wind blows their clcfhes 
about, and snatches %eir hats and caps of their heads, as they 
run to school. They cannot see anything near them, hut all in 
a moment their hats are Uown across the road, and, they have to 
run after them to get them again. We cannot see the wind. 

Let them tell, further, that although they cannot see the wind, 
they can feel it blowing in their f owes, and all round them. It 
sometimes blows so hard against them that it makes them run ; 
and it sometimes knocks them down. We can feel the wind, 
although we cannot see it. 
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But in this warm schoolroom, and in our beds at 
home, we cannot even feel the wind, and yet we know it 
is blowing. How is this 1 ” “ We can hear it.’’ 

YeSf we can hear it. Tell how the wind roars and howls 
rowid the house, at night ; how it rustles among the. leaves and 
branches of the trees ; how it whistles through the key-holes of 
the do&i'Sj and down the chimneys. We hear all this. Our 
ears fell us what our eyes cannot tell us. We can hear the 
wind, and we can feel it, but we cannot see it. 

What can this wind be, which we hear and feel, and 
yet cannot see ? ” 

Bring a child to the fronts and set him to wave his hand to 
and fro quickly. Ask him whether he> feels anything^ as he 
moves his hand about. 

Tell of the air all round us. W e cannot see it ; we cannot hear 
it ; we cannot even feel it till we wave our hands about through 

it. But it is always here. There is air everywhere we 
go. We could not live without the air — no animal 
could live without air. 

Let the children stand up and- take a deep breath. They 
can feel the air, as it rushes in at their mouth and nostrils^ 
ami out again^ every time- they breathe. 

“The air in this room is still. We do not seem to 
know it is in the room as we sit here. The air outside is 
not still. It is rushing along. When the air moves 
about in that way we call it wind. We say the wind 
blows ; and it is really the air moving about.” 

TIL What it does 

(1) It brings the rain. — Leetd the children to think of 
the clouds in the sky. They are not dil the same shape and size ; 
they are always changing. Sometimes they are in little patches, 
sometimes they are in great masses like hills. They do not 
always remain in the same part of the sky. They move about ; 
and it is the wind tJvat blows them almd in the sky. W ? may 
sometimes see the clouds driving onwards so quickly, that they 
almost look as if they were chasing one another through the dcy. 
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Then we see mie cloud break into another, and change its shape, 
as they drive on together. Sometimes they move slowly, and 
sometimes they scarcely seem to move at all. 

'' The wind does all this. It drives the Clouds from 
one part of the sky to another. The rain does not all fall 
in one place.” 

, (2) It dries the ground after the rain . — Picture a 
shower of rain. The warm stm shines out and dries the ground, 
as we saw the wet slate dried, when I held it in front of th^fire. 

“ What becomes of the water, as the ground dries up 1 
The heat of the sun changes it, as we saw the heat of the 
fire change the water on the slate. The wind blows it 
away, and it rises up to the sky as a new little cloud.” 


LESSOl^S OjST common OliJECTS 

Lesson XVIII 

A BRICK 

I. What our Eyes tell us 

Sfiow the common red building brick which was used in one of 
the earlier lessojis. Jiemind the children of their old lesson, 
and at once lead them to tell all they know of the shape of the 
brick as follows : — ' 

“ I want you to look at the brick and tell me what we 
say about its shape.” ‘‘We say it is brick-shape.” 

“ In our lesson I showed you something nearly the same 
shape as the brick, but not quite. What was it 1 ” “A 

cube.” • 

“How many sides or faces has the brick?” “Six 
faces.” 

“Here is a cube. How many faces has it?” “Six 
faces.” 

“ What is the shape of each face of the cube?” “ 
face of the cube is a square.^' 


Each 
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“ What is the shape of each face of the brick ] ” “ Each 

face of the brick is an oblong.” 

“ Look again at the cube. What do you know about 
the size of its six faces 1” “ They are all the same size.” 

“Now look at the brick. Are all the faces of the 
brick the same size ? ” “ No.” 

“ How many faces of the brick are the same size 1 ” 
“ The top is the same size as the bottom ; the two sides 
are the same size, and the two ends are the same size.” 

“ Come and point out the top and bottom of this brick, 
Fred — now the sides — now the ends. 

“ Which faces of the brick are the largest ? ” “ The 

top and bottom.” 

“ As each face of the brick is oblong in shape, what can 
you say about all its corners ? ” “ They are all right 

angles, or square corners.” 

“Harry shall take the chalk now, and draw on the 
black-board the shape of one of the sides of the brick. 
What is the shape of the figure you have drawn, Harry ? ” 

“ An oblong.” 

“ Now that you have told me all 1 want to know about 
the shape of the brick, I want you to tell me what else we 
can learn by looking at it.” “ We can learn the colour 
of the brick.” 

“ What colour is it ? ” “ It is red.” 

Lead the class to tell that all the bricks ihet/ have seen 
are not red like this one. Show a new ydlow bricky and let 
them tell its colour. 

II. WiiAT OUR Hands iell us 

“ We can’t learn any more bj^ looking at the brick. 
Willie shall come to the front and take it in his hands. 
Perhaps he will then be able to tell us something more 
about it 

“ Now, Willie, suppose you rub your finger over the 
brick. 

“ What can you tell us about it 1 ” “ It feels rough.’* 
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“ Yes, the brick has a rough surface. You find that 

out by feeling it. 

“Now squeeze it in both hands. Have you found out 
anything ^Ise V\ “ It is hard.” 

“Yes, it is hard; but you could not have told that by 
looking at it. 

“Now I want you to hold it in your hand, and stretch 
out your arm as far as you can. What is the matter ? ” 

“ It feels heavy.” 

“What would happen to it, if I put it into a pail of 
water 1 ” “ It would sink to the bottom.” 

“AVould a wooden brick, as big as that, sink to the 
bottom of the water ? ” “ No, it would swim on the top.” 

“ Why does the brick sink and the wood swim on the 
top 1 ” “ Because the brick is heavy and the wood is 

light. All heavy things sink, and all light things swim 
in the water.” 

III. What Bricks are used for 
Lead the children to tell of the uses of hrirh in hnildimj. 
Some of them have prohahly seen men hnildiiuj walls with hricks. 
Call attentum to the kindergarten hricks on the tahle^ and let 
one of the children come to the f ront, and show how the hricks are 
laid to make a wall. 

Touch his wall when it is huilt up, and knock it over ; and 
so lead the children to tell that the men use mortar to make their 
hricks hold together. The hricks and rmirtar make a strong wall, 
which cannot he easily knocked, down, hut will stand for a long 
time. Tell tlmn thal, in the nert lesson, they shall learn some- 
thing about the stuff of which this brick is made. 

Lesson XIX 

A PIECE OF OLAY 

Commence by leading the class to tell all they can about bricks^ 
and the purposes for which they are used. Eemrnd them of the 
promise given at the close of the last lesson. 
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“ We are Dovv going to have a chat about the stuff of 
which bricks are made. Do you know what this is 1 ’’ 
“ It is a lump of clay.” 

“ Let us try and find out all we can about this clay ; 
for clay is the very stuff I meant. We USe clay to make 
our bricks. 

“ Fred shall come to the front to help me, and you must 
watch what he does, for I sliall want you to tell me all 
about it. 

“Now, Fred, take the piece of clay in your hand and 
see what you can find out about it. 

“ What is the first thing you find out 1 ” “ It is 

heavy.” 

“ Yes, it is heavy. See, I will drop this other piece 
into the basin of water. Where is it now ? ” “ At the 

bottom of the water.” 

“What does this tell usT’ “It tells us that clay is 
heavy.” 

“ Now rub your hand over your piece of clay. 

“ What have you to say about it I” “It feels smooth 
and moist when I touch it.” 

“ Squeeze the clay in your two hands, F red. What 
does this tell you]” “It tells me that the clay is soft. 
I could not squeeze a stone like that.” 

“ Do you remember any other way of finding out whether 
a thing is soft or hard ? ” “ We can find out by cutting* 

it.” 

“Then take this knife and cut me off a piece of it. 
Thank you. 

“Do you still say that the clay is soft]’' “Yes, it is 
soft, because I can cut it easily.” 

Illustrate further the softness of the (iay hif kneading^ rolling, 
folding, and twisting the lump on the hoard. Then call upon 
two other children to come to the front, ami instruct the first one 
to give to each vf these a piece of the clay. He has 7w knife. 
That has been taken away. Call upon the class to watch what 
he does. 

“ How did Fred make three pieces of clay out of that 
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one piece ? He had no knife. He could not cut the clay.’’ 
“ He broke it up into three pieces with his fingers.” 

“Yes, he did, and it broke easily. I want you now to 
try and remember a new word. We say that clay is 
brittle, because it breaks easily. 

“ Can you think of anything else that breaks easily 1 ” 
“ Glass.” 

“ Yes ; glass breaks easily too. It is brittle. But 
glass is hard and brittle ; our piece of clay is soft and 
brittle.” 

Lead the children to mention a few common things, which are 
soft and brittle like clay, such as the crumb of bread, cake, chalk, 
etc., and others which are hard ami brittle like glass, such, as a 
slate pencil, a biscuit, a crust of bread, loaf-sugar, salt, and so on. 

“Take this piece of wood, Fred, and break that up in 
your fingers. You cannot do it. The wood will not easily 
break. It is not brittle. We say it is tOUgh, because 
it will not easily break.” 

Instruct the three boys now to take their pieces of clay, and 
knead them up on the board, as the teacher has already done. 
Let one of them work his piece up into a hall ; let another make 
a, cube of his piece ; and set the third to make his into the form 
of a brick. This, without any mention of the property of plasticity, 
will clearly show the ease with which clay can be worked into any 
required shape ; and thus prepare the children for a future 
lesson on the subject. 

The dried, brick-shaped qnece of clay may no w be introduced, 
and the children led to compare this with the one which Fred 
has just made. 

Lastly, pass on to consider whence the clay is obtained. It 
comes out of the ground ; so does a carrot. 

Lei the children tell thatdhe carrot grows in the ground — it 
is a plunt. 

Flants have a root, stem, leaves, ami jlowers. Clay does 
not grow in the ground — it has neither a root, a stem,, 
leaves, nor jt owe rs. It is not a plant. JFe dig lumps of day 
out of the ground, as we dig stones. 

If time permit, the teacher should give a descripthm in brief 
VOL. I K 
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outlim of the process of hrick-making, so far as the movMing^ 
drying^ and harning of the bricks are concerned. 



A picture of the brickfield might also he shown. 


Lesson XX 

WATER 
1. Introduction 

Intro j)ijcr: hj retninding the children of their lesson on clouds 
ami rain. Let them, tell that the clouds are formed from, 
water, and. that the rain which co7ncs from them is water. 
IHcture a shower of raiiiy and lead them to tell that the rain 
always falls in the form of little round balls of water, ' 
which we call rain-drops. 

“ I want you to try and learn all you can about these 
rain-drops and what becomes of them. Remember that all 
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the water we use, for drinking, and for washing our- 
selves, our houses, and our clothes, once fell to the ground 

as drops of rain.” 

IL Simple Properties of Water 

Dip a small hrnsh into a. basin of water, and shake it over 
a tray placed in a slanting position on the table. Call atten- 
tion to the drops of water which fall from the brush. These 
are like the rain-drops. 

Notice what becomes of the drops as they fall on the tray. 
They trickle in little streams down the slope of the tray, 
and CAillect in a pool at the bottom, m' lowest part of it. 

Slant the basin over the tray, and show that the water 
pours out a'iid falls on the tray. What becomes of it then ? 
It runs down to the lowest part of the tray just as the drops 
did. 

“Now let us think of what we have done. We first 
broke up the water into little round drops, by shaking 
them from the brush. Then we saw the drops run 
together down the tray to the lowest part of it. 
There the water lies now in a little pool. We saw, too, 
that water can be poured out. When we poured it on 
the tray it ran down, as the drops from the brush did. 1 
want you to remember that none of the water ran up 
the tray.” 

III. What becomes of the Kain-Drops 

“ Let us next think of the rain-drops. They come 
})attering down on the ground, but they do not lie there. 
They run together into little streams, and the streams run 
along the ground. We say they flow along the ground. 

“ Now think of the drops on the tray. Which way did 
they flow “ They flowed down to the lowest part of 
the tray.” 

“ Yes ; water always flowS doWU, just as you saw it flow 
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down the tray. The rain flows down the street to the lowest 
place it can find, and there it stands in a little puddle. 

“ But we must not forget that some of the rain falls on 
the roof of our school. Hold up these two slates, Fred, 
and show me the shape of the roof. 

“ What could you say about each side ? ” “ It is 

slanting.” 

“ Now think of the rain that falls on this slanting roof 
then. Will it stand there?” “No; it cannot stand on 
the slanting roof ; water always flows.” 

“Which way must it flow?” “It must flow down 
to the lowest part. It cannot flow up.” 

“Quite right. The rain flows down the slanting 
roof, down the gutters, down the pipes, and then 
down the drains. 

“ But some of the rain falls on our fields and gardens. 
What becomes of that?” “It docs not flow away, be- 
cause the ground is soft. It soaks into the ground, 

and keeps our trees, grass, and other plants alive.” 

Lead the childreu to talk about the roots, ami the work 
the If do for the plant. 

“ With the help of tha^ rain then, the plant gets the 
food it wants out of the soil. The rain soaks down into 
the soil all round the roots, and the rootS drink it in to 
feed the plant. 

“ What would happen to the plants if the roots could 
not get water ? ” “ They would soon die.” 

Call attention to the appearance of the grass in the hot sum- 
mer weather, when there has been no rain for a long time. 
Instead of being fresh and green and healthy, it looks brown ami 
dead. 

“ Now I want you to think' of some of the rain that 
falls on the hills. Which way would it flow?” “It 
must flow down the hill-sides, for water cannot flo^v 
up-hill.” 

I'eH as briefly and simply ns possible that this wafer does 
flow down the hill-sides in little streams, just as they have same- 
times seen the rain flow down the streets — that the streams 
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run one into the other and form, rivers. It is the water of these 
rivers that we use for drinking and washing. 

“ How do we get the water we want for our use ? ” 
“We draw it from the tap.’^ 

“ How does the water get there V’ “It flows along 
pipes to our houses.” 

The children have prohahly seen men laying down the pipes, 
or opening up the gromui to repair them. Let them tell <dl 
ahout it. 


Lesson XXI 

A FIRE 

I Introduction 

Commence by leading the children to talk ahout the sun. It 
gives us light and heat. Bid the sun is not always shining on 
us ; at night, when the sun has left us, it gets dark and cold. 
We do not then see the sun shining in at our windows, and 
making our rooms light. We cannot sit in the dark all night. 
What do we do? We light the lamp, or the gas, or a 
candle, and that gives us light in the room, so that we can 
see to work and read. But does the lamp or the camile warm 
us as well as light up the room ? How do we make o wr roo'm 
warm? We light afire. That warms the room. 

11. What our Fires are made of 

“ I want to see what we can learn to-day about our 
fires. The first thing will be to find out what the fire is 
made of. Can you tell nfb?” “It is made of coal.” 

“ Why do we use coal and not some of these stones to 
make our fires 'i Let me show you.” 

Hold a piece of coal in the fianui of the spirit-lamp with a 
small pair of tongs, till it hursts into flams. Try the same thing 
with a stone. Call upon the class to nde the difference — the 
coal burns ; the stone will not bum. Show them in the 
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same practical way some other things that will not burn, sfiich as 
pieces of brick, clay, or chalk. We could not make a fire with 
these. But wood and coke burn in the flame . , The coke 
• gets red-hot, hut does mt blaze. The wood blazes up, 

and burns away very quickly. Call attention to the fact that 
these things which burn, alwgLys keep on burning till they bum 
away altogether. 

“What other things besides coal, then, would make 
fire ? ” “ Wood and coke/’ 

“ Why ? ” “ Because they will burn easily.” 

“ Suppose we have a chat, now, about making the fire. 
Where do we make it ? ” “ In the flre-place,” 

“ Do you know what we call the place in which the fire 
burns 1 I will tell you. We call it the fire-grate. It 
is made of bars of iron. There are bars across the 
bottom, and bars in front of the grate. We can see the 
fire behind tlie iron bars, and we can feel its warmth 
through them ; but they keep the pieces of coal from 
falling out. 

“Why don’t we have wooden bars in the grate?” 
“ The wood would catch fire and burn.” 

“Then, I suppose, iron is like brick, clay, chalk, and 
stone ] it will not bum. You will also see now why the 
back of the fire-place is made of brick. The brick will 
not burn away. 

“ But the coal and other things, of which we make the 
fire, burn away in the grate.” 

Ijf t the children next talk about the chimney ami its use. 
Why have a chimney at all ? Lead, them to think of that very 
windy day, when the smoke would not go up the chimmy, but 
came pafling out into the room, till the room was full of smoke. 
It 'made them cough ; it made theif* eyes snuirt ; it made every- 
thing black with the soot. 

“When the smoke goes up the chimney in the proper, 
way, none of this happens. But what becomes of the 
smoke ? Does it stop in the chimney ? ” “ Some of it 

settles in the chimney as SOOt, and the chimney-sweep 
has to sweep it down. But most of it goes away.” 
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“ How do you know it goes away T’ “We can often 
see it pouring out at the top.” 

“ Do you know anything else, besides smoke, that comes 
from the fire ? ” • “ Ashes and cinders.” 

“Yes. I have some ashes and cinders on the table. 
Come here and point them out, Mary. 

“ Do the ashes and cinders go up the chimney too, like 
the smoke 1 ” “ No ; they fall through the bars.” 

“ Where do they fall ? ” “ They fall on the hearth.” 

“What is the hearth made of?” “It is made of 
stone.” 

“ Why is it not made of wood like the floor ? ” “ Be- 

cause the hot cinders would make it burn.” 

“ What does mother do with the ashes and cinders ? ” 
“ She sifts them.” 

“ Why does she do that ? ” “ She wants the cinders 

to make another fire. They are not all burned away. 
The ashes are no more use. They will not burn any 
more.” 

Produce a common cimler-siffer, and show how io sift the 
cinders. 


Lesson XXII 

HOW TO MAKE A FIEE 
1. Introduction 

Commence with a brief resume of fJtc last lesson. Lead the 
children to tell all they can of the hind of materials^ which we 
use for making our fires, and of the fire^jdace in which it burns. 
Be careful to insist on the wnportance of sifting the cinders and 
ashes. The ashes ore no more use in the house. They are pvt 
into the dust-bin, ami the dust-man comes and takes them away 
in his cart. 

Tell that these ashes are taken away to the brick-makers. • 
They mix them with the clay io make bricks. 

But we are now going to see why the cinders should not 
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he thrown away. They are pieces of coal that are not burned 
up. IVe can use them again. 

11. How TO MAKF A FiRE 

“Now suppose we see how the fire is made.” 

The teacher herself should practkally show each step of the 
process. 

“ The first thing to do is to see that the iron bars at 
the bottom of the grate are quite clear. 1 must tell you 
wliy. You know that all round us, everywhere, there is 
something which we can neither see nor feel, although 
we could not live without it. What is it called?” 
“ Air.” 

“ Quite right ; and you must remember now that the 

fire wants air, too. It would not burn without air. 

We keep the bars clear, so that the air may get in to the 
fire, and help it to burn. 

“ What shall we use to clear the cinders out from 
between the bars ? ” 

Call attention to the poker. Let the children tell that, like 
the grate itself it is made of iron, — and why. Show how to re- 
move the cinders at the bottom by raking with the poker between 
the bars. 

“ Mother sifts her cinders. I will now show you what 
she does with them.” 

Take some of the cinders lying on the table, and place them 
loosely at the bottom of the grate. Explain Hint these cinders 
will easily catch fire ami burn again. It is wrong to throw 
them away, and waste them. 

“Now I liave here some coal, w^ood, shavings, and 
paper. I wonder which of them i must put in the grate 
first. AVe will soon see.” 

Take the materials, one by one, and hold them with the tongs 
in the flame of the spirit lamp, calling upon the children to 
notice what takes place. The paper blazes up in an instant and 
makes a great flame, and tlw shavings burn almost as readily as 
the 2^aper. The 2>ieces of wood burn too, but they do not take 
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fire so qnieJcly as the other things. The cml takes longer than 
any of them to hurst into ft am e. 

“Now I think you can tell me which I must put in the 
grate first.” “The paper and shavings.” 

“Why?” “Because they light very quickly, and 
will blaze up and set the other things on fire.” 

“ Quito right. Then 1 will put the paper and shavings 

in. But you must not forget the air that the fire wants. 

1 don’t lay the paper flat on the cinders, but 1 crumple it 
uj) loosely, SO that the air may get in between. What 
shall I put on next ?” “The wood.” 

“ Why ? ” “ Because the wood will catch fire more 
quickly than the coal” 

“ I want you to see, too, how I lay the wood. I don’t 

throw it on the paper in a heap, but 1 lay the sticks 

loosely across between the bars. Can you tell me why ? ” 

“ To let the air get in.” 

“ Quite right. And now there is notliing more to do 
but to put the coal on the top. 

“ This is a great lump of coal. Shall 1 put it on as it 
is?” “No.” 

“ Why not ? ” “ The air could not get inside it and 

help it to burn.” 

“ What shall I do then?” “Break it up.” 

“ How shall 1 break it ? ” “ Strike it with the hammer.” 

Break the piece of coal with the hammer^ and lead the 
children to tell that because it breaks easily^ when it is struck ; 
it is brittle. Lead them to tell that the cml is hard although 
it is brittle. Some things.^ such as moist clay, the crumb of 
the loaf, ami a piece of cake, are soft and brittle. 

Take one of the pieces up, and show that it has made the 
fingers black, iroukh this piece of brick or stone leave a 
mark ? What kind of mark does a piece of chalk leave if I 
pick it up ? 

“ I could not keep my hands clean if I put the coal on 
with my fingers, so 1 will put it on with these things. 
What do we call them ? ” “ Tongs.” 

Let the children describe them ami tell their use. 
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‘‘Now our fire is laid. Nothing more is wanted but to 
put a match to it, and it will burn up in a few minutes. 

JVJdle it is burning^ a word or two might be said about the 
coal — what it is, and where it comes frmn. It is dug out of 
the ground like clay^ stones^ and sand. It does not grow in 
the ground. It is not a plant. 

Close the lesson hj eliciting from the class some of the uses 
of fire. It warms us and our houses^ it cooks our food, it boils 
our water, it dries our clothes. We have to he very careful not 
to get too close to the fire, or our clothes would easily catch light, 
and we should quickly be burned to death. Children must 
never play with the fire. Many a poor little child has 
been burned to a cinder through being silly and disobedient. 


Lesson XXIII 

A CUP AND SAUCER 


1. Introduction 


Show the cup and saucer, and let the children tell what they 
are used for. “ What other things do we see on the breakfast 



and tea-table besides cups and- 
saucers?’* Plates.” 

Do we put our tea and coffee 
into the plates, as well as into 
the cups and saucers ? 

JFhat use do we make of 
the plates ? 

Let us try and find o ut why 


we use these things so. 

Place a piece of bread on o plate, and set one of the children 
to carry it across the room. Now remove the bread, fill the 
plate with water, and let him try to carry it again. Show 
that he cannot carry it this time without spilling the water on 
the fi-oor. Now turn the water out of the plate into a tumbler. 
He has m difficulty in carrying the tumbler. He does not 
spill the water. Let us see what all this means. 
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II. Uses of the Cup and Saucer 

“We are going, first of all, to think about our lesson 
on water. 

“ What can we do with water, that we cannot do with 
this piece of bread 1 ” “ We can pour the water out, 

but we cannot pour out the bread.” 

“ Quite right. You saw me pour the water out of the 
plate, just now, into the tumbler. Now I will pour it out 
of the tumbler into this jug. 

“ Let us put the bread on the plate again, and I will 
see if I can pour the bread out, as I did the water. No, I 
cannot. I can slant the plate, and the bread will not 
pour out ; but if I put water into it, and move it only a 
little, I spill some of the water. 

“Why is thisU' “Because water always flows 
about.” 

“Look, I will place the broad on this broken plate, 
and it stands as well as it did on the other. But if I 
pour water into it, the water flows out at the broken 
part, and falls on the floor. There is nothing there to 
keep the water in. 

“The piece of bread, you see, stands by itself in 
the middle of the plate. Now look carefully, while I 
pour some water slowly into the plate. Where is the 
water? It does not stand up as the bread did, in the 
middle of the plate. It flows down and fills the 
lowest part of it. It would run out, but the sides of 
the plate keep it in. The water spreads out on all 
sides, and the top of it is quite flat. It cannot Stand 
in a heap in the middle of the plate as the bread does. 

“ Now perhaps you can tell me why I can pour more 
water into the saucer than into the plate ? ” “ The sides 

of the saucer are higher than the sides of the plate, 
and hold the water in.” 

“ Quite right ; and that is the very reason why Fred 
was able to carry the water in the tumbler without 
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spilling it. The sides of the tumbler made a sort of 
wall all round the water, and held it in. All the things 
we use for holding water must have sides to keej) the 
water in, or it will flow away. 

“Now think of the tea and coffee we have at our 
meals. What are they made of ? ” “Water.” 

“ Can we pour them out, as we pour water 1 ” “ Yes.” 

“Do they flow about as water flows ?” “Yes.” 

“ When mother pours a little tea into the cup, where 
do you find it?” “At the bottom of the cup. It 
flows down and fills the lowest part of the cup first.” 

“ What keeps it from running out ? ” “ The sides of 

the cup.” 

“ What would happen if she put too much in ? ” “ It 

would flow over the top.” 

“Now I think you can see why we use cups and 
saucers for our tea and coffee, and plates for our bread, 
and meat, and cheese.” 


III. What they ark like 

“ Now let us look at the cup and saucer, and see what 
else we can learn about them.” 

Place each article against the black-board, and trace its 
shape with the chalk. Let the children tell the shape of the 
figure on the hoard. It is a circle. 

“ What is the shape of the cup and saucer then ? ” 
“ Round or circle shape.” 

“ What colour are they ? ” “ White.” 

“ What colour are the pretty flowers on the cup ? ” 
“ Blue or green as the case may ba” 

Let the children take the articles in their hands^ and tell 
that they feel hard a'nd smooth. 

“ What would happen, if you dropped them on the 
floor ? ” “ They would break.” 

“ What does that tell us ? ” “ It tells us that they are 

hlittle as well as hard.” 
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‘‘Do you know what the cup and saucer arc made 
of?” 

Tell that they are made of clay. Elicit from the class 
that bricks are also made of clay. Explain that caps and 
saucers arc made of finery better clay than that of which bricks 
are made. 

Show a flower-pot. This, too, is made of clay. It 

feels rougfh ; but the cup and saucer are smnoth. The cup 
and saucer were rough tOO like the flower-pot, at first. 
They were afterwards made sm,ooth and shiny like this. 


LESSONS ABOUT MYSELF 

Lesson XXIV 

THE EYES 
L Introduction 

Introduck the new subject by leading the children to think 
about the many useful lessons they have had. These lessons 
ham taught them a' great deal about all sorts of things around 
them. But they have done more than this. They have shown 
them how they can he always learning more and mare, if they 
only try. 

Lead them to tell that nuiny of the things they have learned 
they have found out by using their eyes. 

We am now going to see what we can learn about these 
useful eyes themselves. 

Bring a child to the f^iunt ami proceed as follows : — 

IL WiiAT THE Eye is like 

Call attention to the child’s eye. Tell that although wf 
cannot see all of it, it is really a round ball. We call it the 
eye-ball. It would add very much to the interest of the 
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lesson^ if a bullock’s eye could l>e provided for the insfectioii of the 
children. Nothing mme need he done with it than to pass it 
round on a plate^ so that the children might examine it far 
themselves. 

Now let us see what we can learn about the eye-ball 
itself. If you look at it you will see that the largest part 
of the ball is all one colour. What colour is itl” 

“ White.” 

“ Quite right. We call this the white of the eye. 
Come and point out tMe white part of Harry’s eye. 

“Now look at the front part of the ball. Is that 
white, too, like the rest?” “No.” 

“ Look at Harry’s eye again. What colour is that ? ” 

“ Blue.” 

“ Come here, Maiy. AVhat colour are Mary’s eyes ? ” 

“ Black.” 

“Now Fred shall come. What is the colour of his 
eyes ?” “Brown.” 

“ What is the shape of this coloured part of the eye ? ” 

“Ring-shape.” 

“ What is there in the middle of the ring ? ” A 

round black spot.” 

“ This round black ^pot in the middle of the eye is 
called the pupil. It is really a little round window 
in front of the ball. We see with the pupil of the 
eye.” 

Tell that the ball itself is hollow. Compare it to an india- 
rubber hall with a hole in it. Show one if possible. 

“The coloured part, which forms a ring all round the 
l)upil, is a little curtain. We call it the iris. This 
curtain can open wider, or draw itself closer over the 
pupil ; so that the pupil is not always the same size. 

“ When the light is very bright, the curtain closes 
up, and the pupil is made small, so that too much light 
may not get in at the window. When the light is dull, 
the curtain draws back to let in as much as it can.” 

This is just what mother does with the curtains in front of 
the. window at home. Explain. 

w 
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JII. How THE Eye ls taken care of 

1. The Socket. — “Each eye is placed in a little 
round room of its own, which is called the socket. 
The \valls of the room are made of bone.’^ 

Fomt this out in the child's eye. Show how these bony 
walls stand out beyond the eye itself all rounds and take care of 
it — the broad overhanging hone of the brows above, the nose- 
hones in the middle, between the two eyes, and the cheek-bones 
below. 

“ These little rooms are thickly lined with soft fat, so 
that the (*y e-balls may not be hurt as they move about.” 

Show hyw the eyes do move about — up and down, and from 
side to side. 

2. The Eye-lids. — Tell that we have not only curtams 
ill front of the little windows, but we have outside shutters 
as well. 

“These shutters are the eye-lids. They can move 
up and down. When do we always shut the shutters ? ” 

“ When we go to sleep.” 

“What do we do when the dust is blowing?” “We 
close the shutters to keep out the dust.” 

Call attention to the fringe of little hairs along the edges of 
the eye-lids. “ Tiiese are the eye-lashes. They help to 
keep out the dust from the eye, and to shade it when the 
light is too strong.” 

3. The Tears. — Tell next of the tears. We see tears in 
the eyes when people cry. Tears also come into the eyes if they 
get hurt with a blow. The tears then run over the eye-lids. 

“ The tears are meant to keep the eye-ball moist, so 
that it ma)^ move about easily in its socket.” 

4. The Eye-brows. — Conclude by describing the arches 
of hair, which hang over the front of the socket. Compare 
them to the eaves of ths house which hang over the walls, ami 
keep the rain from running down them. The eye-brows keep 

the sweat from rolling off the forehead into the 
eyes. 
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Lesson XXV 

THE EARS 

L Introduction 

Lead the children to think about their lesson on the eye. 

“We called the eyes the windows of the body. 
Why ] ’’ “ Because the light shines in through them, as 

it does through the windows of our houses.” 

“ Can we see at night, or in a very dark room 1 ” 
“No.” 

“ Why not ] ” “ Because there is no light to shine 
into the eyes.” 

Remind the class that we learn many things by using our 
eyeSj - hut our eyes cannot tell us everything. Let them think of 
the lesson on the wind. Our eyes cannot tell us anything about 
the uAmly because we cannot see the wind. 

“ How do we know when the wind is blowing outside 
the house ? ” “We can hear it.” 

“What do we hear?” “We hear the sound #hich 
the wind makes.” 

“ How do we learn that ? ” “ Our ears tell us.” 

“ How many ears have we ? ” “ Two ; one on each side 
of the head.” 

“We are going to try and learn something about our 
two ears to-day.” 

II. What the Ears are like 

Bring one of the children to the front as iisual, and call 
attention to the shape of his ear. Lead the class, step by step, 
to describe its general appearance, as far as they can, the teacher 
taking up the thread only where they fail. 

“It is rounded, or curved behind, and hollowed out 
in the middle, something like a wide open shell. It is 
very much like a shell in shape.” 
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Show if possible a large univalve shelly or draw one on the 
black-board. 

Let the children next fed their own earSy and tell that they 
feel stiff and hard, and 
not like tlhe soft flesh of 
their cheeks. Lead them 
to distinguish between this 
stiffness and the hardness 
of the bones in the other 
parts of the head and face. 

They can bend their ears 
as they plmsCy hut tlmj mil 
always go back to the 
same shape again Boiies are so hard that they will iwt 
bend at all. 

Tell that the ears are not made of honey hut gristle. A 
piece of gristle might be obtained from the butcher's shop, so 
that the children could handle and examine it for ihemselveSy 
side by side with some bones. They could easily be led to 
describe it. 

“ Gristle is tough, stiff, and strong, but not hard like 
bone. It will bend, but will not break, and it goes 
back to its proper shape again after it is bent. 

“ The ears always keep their shape, spread out wide like 
a shell, because they are made of this stiff gristle.” 

Tell that if the ears were made of soft fleshy without any 
gristlCy they would fall down and cover up the passagCy so that 
the sound would not be able to get in. 



III. The Inner Ear 

» 

Call attention now to the middle of the ear, and the tube or 
passage which can he seen opening into it. Tell that this little 
passage is about an inch long, and the end of it is closed up by 
a skilly which is stretched across from side to side. 

Show a child's toy drum, with the parchment removed from 
one end. Compare it to the passage in the ear. This toy is 

VOL, T L 
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called a drum. We call the skin stretched across the end of the 
ear-passage the drum of the ear. 

Strike the parchment of the 
ton (lad call upon the 

children to notice how the skin 
shakes when it is struck^ and 
how the sound is sent hack from 
the hollow inside of the drum. 
They can feel the vibrations^ 
if they put their hand on the 
drumhead. 

“ Now let us think of the drum of our ear. 

“I ring this bell. The sound made by the bell 
strikes on the drum at the end of this long passage 
and makes it shake. When the drum shakes, it carries 
the sound through into the inner ear, so that we can 
hear it.’’ 

IV. How THIS Inner Ear is taken care of 

iMid the children to think what a blessing this sense Of 
hearing* is to us. Picture a deaf person^ ami tell what a great 
want he must feel, in not being able to hear as we do. 

Why should this drum and all the inner part of the ear be 
placed so far within the head ? JVhy shut in with thick walls 
of hone ? It is all to take care of it. 

Tell that the drum may be easily hurt. If it is hurt, we 
lose our hearing and become deaf. Children should be warned 
not to push 2>encils or any other thing into their cars. 

Tell of the wax in the ear-passage and its purpose — to keep 
insects from getting into the ear. But sometimes there is too 
much wax, and the passage becomes blocked up. This makes 
people deaf. 
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Lesson XXVI 

THE NOSE 
I Introduction 

Place o% fhe iahle^ in readiness for the lesson^ two saucers — 
one filled with water ^ the other mth paraffin oil. 

Coitmrnce the lesson hj calling attention to the saucers. Tell 
the children what they contain^ and ask them to say which of 
the two IS paraffin. They cannot do it ; one looks so much 
like the other. 

Bring one of the children to the fronts and tell him to take 
both saucers in his hands ami look closer. He will, probably 
to his own surprise and the surprise of the class, be able to 
point out the parafiin the moment he comes close to it. 

When he has done so, lead him to tell how he fouml out what 
he wanted to know. Neither his eyes nor his ears could 
help him; he could not learn by feeling. He did learn, but in 
another way, by smelling. His nose helped him. 

The nose, you see, is very useful to us. Let us find 
out what we can learn about it.” 

11. What the Nose is like 

Call attention to the child’s nose, and let the class describe, as 
far as they can, its position ami shape. It begins just below 
the middle point of the forehead, ami between the two eyes. It 
forms a ridge down the middle of the face. It Stands OUt 
from the rest of the face, mid ends in a point which we call 
the tip of the nose. The two nostrils are placed side 
by side behind the tip of the nose. They are long, narrow 
holes or slits. These facts could be easily elicited by a few 
questions. 

“ Now you yourselves have told me all you can by 
looking at Fred’s nose, I will help you to find out some- 
thing more. 
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“ Feel your own noses, and you will find that one part is 
harder than the rest. 

“ Which is the hard part of your nose T’ “ The top 
part) between the eyes.” 

“ What makes that part of the nose so hard 'i ” “ It is 

made of hard bone/’ 

Tell that we call this hard homj parf^ that springs frimi the 
bottom of the forehead, the root of the nose. 

Now let them feel the lower part of the nose, nearer the 
tip, ami tell that it is not hard like the upper part, nor is it 
soft like their cheeks. Let them bend it from side to side, and 
show that it always goes back to its proper shape again. 

“ Where have we found anything like this before 1 ” 
“111 the ear.” 

“ What is the ear made of 1 “ Gristle.” 

“ Why is it made of gristle ? ” “To keep it spread 
out) so tliat the ear-passage may not be closed up.” 

“ Now look at the nostrils at tlie end of the nose. 
Perhaps you can tell me why this part of the nose is made 
of gristle 1 ” “ To keep the nostrils from falling together 

and closing up,” 

III. Breathing 

“ Let us see what we can find out about these nostrils, 
and then we shall learn why they must be kept open. 

“Each nostril is the Opening of a passage, which 
runs up through the nose. The two passages run side by 
side, with a wall of gristle between- them. They bend 
backwards, and their other ends open into the throat. 

“ Now think what you are always doing with your 
nostrils ? ” “ Breathing.” 

“What do we breathe ?” “We breathe air.” 

“Yes ; and you can feel the air as it passes in and out 
of the nostrils. 

“ If you have watched a person sleeping, you know 
th.at he must breathe then, as well as when he is awake. 

“Now tell me why the lower part of tlie nose is made 
of gristle?” “It is to keep the nostrils open. The 
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stiff, tough gristle will not let them fall together and close 
up the passages.’’ 

“Why must the nostrils be kept open?” “We 
breathe through the nostrils ; the air COUld not get in 
and out, if the nostrils were closed.” 

Call attention to the fact that air also goes in and. out at the 
mouth. We breathe through the mouth as well as through the 
nostrils. Show that we may close the mouth altogether, and 
breathe easily through the nostrils only. But if we 
close the nostrils, we find it very hard to brea the through the 
mouth alone. 


IV. Smelling 

Lead the child lastly to think about dinner-time at home. 
As soon as they get into the house they him) what they are going 
to have for dinner. How do they know ? The air, which rushes 
up their nostrils as they breathe, carries the smell of the 
dinner#wi/^ it. The eye could not find out this smell, the ear 
could not find it out. But the moment the air rushes up those 
air-passages of the nose, we find it out. We call this the 
sense of smell. 

“ This is just how Fred found out the paraffin in the 
saucer. Paraffin has a very strong smell ; he smelt it as 
he breathed, and without trying to smell it. 

“ What do we do wlien we want to smell something ? ” 
“ We sniff up the air quickly through the nostrils.” 


Lesson XXVII 

TllE MOUTH 
I. Introduction 

Commence by leading the children to tell all they can about the 
mouth. It is placed not down the face, like the nose, but 
across the face. It lies between the nose and the chin. The 
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red lips form the opening to the mouth. There are two of them 
— an upper ami lower one. We use the mouth for eating and 
drinking^ and also for breathing, speaking, singing, laughing, 
crying, and so on. A few carefully chosen questions would 
elicit all this. 


11. The Teeth 

Bring a child out to the front, and let him open his month. 
Call attention to the double row of white, shining teeth. “ What 
use do we make of these ^ “ We use them to chew our foodi^ 

Tell the child to open and shut his mouth, and let the class 
notice carefully which row of teeth moves every time. 

“ The teeth are placed in the two jaws. Part of each 
tooth is fixed deep down in the jaw. We call this part 
the root of the tooth/' 

Compare it with the root of the plant. It is deep in the 
jaw, so that we cannot see it. Show a tooth of some hind, ami 
point out the root of it. It is not white arid shining like the part 
that can he sem when we open our mouth. 

“ The upper jaw-bone is fixed firmly to the other bones 
of the face, and cannot move. The row of teeth 
round this jaw, then, do not move when the mouth 
opens and shuts. 

“ Now let us look at the lower jaw. Take your chin 
in your hand, Harry, while you open and shut your mouth. 
Does your chin move 1 ” “ Yes.” 

“ This chin is the front part of the lower jaw. It is 
joined just in front of the ear to the other bones of the 
face. It is able to move up and down, as a box-lid 
moves on its hinges. 

Why should it move up and down at all '? ” “ To 

bring the toj) and bottom row of teeth together when we 
are eating our food.” 

“ What do the teeth do to the food 1 The teeth 
chew the food.” 

Set the hoy now to life a piers out of an apple, or a. slice of 
bread and butter. Let the class note the shape of the bite and 
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tell which teeth he uses. This will 'naturally lead to a simple 
classificatwn of the teeth info cutting teeth aiul chewing 
teeth. Show again that the child Utes off the piece with his 

front teeth, and chews it up with the back ones. 

Notice next the shape of the two hinds of teeth — the front 

oMs long and flat, with sharp cutting edges — the hack 
ones large and hroady with square flat tops for grinding up 
the food. 

Point out the smooth flesh and shin which rover the jaws all 
round the roots of the teeth. These we call the gums. 

III. The Tongue 

Call attention to th£ fongur next. Lead the children to 
describe its shape — hng^ Jlat, and rounded^ ami rather pointed 
in front. 

If they feel the tongue, they will fml that it is not hard like 
hone, 7wt stiff and tough like gristle, hut soft like their 
cheeks. 

“The tongue is made of flesh, and covered with skin. 
It is joined to the back part of the mouth, near the 
throat. We call this part the root of the tongue. The 
rest of the tongue is free to move about.” 

Lead the children to tell why the tongue is made to move. 
JVe move the tongue a, bout when we speak. We COUld not 
speak without a tongue. 

“ Can you think of anything else we do with the 
tongue ? ’ “ We taste things with the tongue.” 

“Yes; we can Icarii through the tongue what wo 
(iannot learn in any other way. The tongue will tell us in 
a moment whether a thing is SWeet, SOUr, or bitter; 
whether it is nice or t»nasty. We could not learn this 
through our eyes, our ears, or even through our nose. 

“ We taste things with the tongue.” 

Pemind th,e children in (Wtclusion that we onee learned to 
call the eyes the windoWS of the body. IPe might ako 
call the jears, nose, ami mouth the doors of the body. 
Everything that goes in and out of our houses must go 
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through the dom's. It is just so with these doors of our body. 

Sounds go in at the ears, so that we may hear them. 
Smells go in at the nose, so that we may smell them. The 
food which we eat goes in at the mouth. Besides this, 
every time we breathe, air is going in and coming OUt 
through the mouth and nostrils. 


LESSONS ALOUT ANIMALS THAT WALK 

Lesson XXVIII 

THE FEET OF ANIMALS 
I. Paws and Claws 

1. The Oat’s Paws. — Have living pets as far as possible 
to illustrate the lesson. This could certainly he done 7vithoat 
much trouble. 

Begin by calling attention to the cat's feet. Like the rest of 
pussy's body, they are covered with soft, smooth far. Notice the 
toes on each foot. Each front foot has 
five toes ; each hind one four. 

Baise one of the feet so that the under 
yarts may he seen. Point out the soft, 
smooth pads. Tell that there are seven 
pads on each of the front feet, and five on 
each hind foot. Pussy walks on these padded 
toes. They are so soft that she makes nO 
noise as she walks along. 

‘‘Pussy looks quiet and gentle^ enough now ; but what 
does she do if unkind boys and girls tease her and make her 
angry ? ” She scratclies them with her claws.’' 

“ Come and show mo her claws, Mary. cannot see 

them. She always keeps them drawn back and hidden 
away when she is not angry, but she can put them^ out in 
an instant when she pleases. 
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“ You can feel the claws under the skin now she has 
them drawn back. They feel loose, and move about.’' 

Show now a picture of the foot, either in a drawing pre- 
pared beforehand, or by a black-board sketch. 

Let the children point out the several parts. 

Tell that the claws are made of the same 
horny stuff as our nails are made of. They 
are the cat’s nails. 

“ A foot like this one with claws on the 
toes is called a paw. Pussy’s feet are 
paws. Her claws are very sharp, strong, 
and curved like hooks.” 

Lead the children to tell that we keep pussy at home to catch 
rats and mice, because we do not like them to run over the food 
in our cupboards. Those sharp claws dig into their flesh and 
hold them fast. 

2. The Dog’s Paws. — Call attention now to the feet of 
the dog. Let the children emmine them, and tell what they 
find, point by point. 

“ The dog, like the cat, has five toes on each front 
foot, and four on each hind one. We call the dog’s 
foot a paw. The toes too are padded, for he walks on his 

toes just as the cat does.” 

Tut the dog on the flom\ and let him run across the room. 

licmind the children that we cannot hear the cat 
as she treads on her soft, juidded toes. But we 

can hear the pattering of the dog’s feet 

now every step he takes. Let us see why 
this is. 

Show the dog's foot once more. Call attention 
to the claws on the toes. 2'ell that he cannot 
draw his claws back as the cat does. 
Although his toes are padded, the ends of 
the claws rub the ground at every step. 
This is why he makes a noise when he walks. 
Show a picture of the dog's paw. 

‘The dog’s claws get rubbed away on the ground as 
ho walks. They are never sharp like the cat’s claws, but 
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always blunt. Dogs are very fond of burying bones in 
the ground, and hiding them away there till 
they want them. They use their strong, 
blunt claws for digging and scratching in 
the ground. When a dog catches a rat, he 
does not seize it with his claws as a cat would, 
but in his mouth. He does not want sharp 
claws.” 

3. The Rabbit’s Paws. — Introduce the 
rahhit next. Call attention to its feet. Each 
foot has four toes, and the toes hare thick, 
Strong, blunt claws, like the claws on the 
dofs foot. The rabbit’s foot is a paw. Tell that rabbits 
live in holes in the gromui. They use their ]}aws and their 
strong, blunt claws for digging. 

11. Hoofs 

1. The Horse’s Foot. — Show a picture of the horse. 
Call special attention to the feet. Lead> the class to tell tJuit 

these feet are not at all like paws. Instead 
of having a nurnber of toes with strong 
claws at the end of them, this foot is 
all in one piece. 

Point out the hard, strong case which 
covers the foot all over. 

“ We call a foot like this a hoof. 
“Can you think of any animal 
besides the horse that has hoofs ? ” “ The donkey’s feet 

are like the feet of the horse. 

They are hoofs too.” 

2. The Cow’s Foot— Show 

next a picture of the row. Compare 
the feet with those already shown. 

Lead the children to fell, in the first 
place, that they are not pa ws. Make 
them tell why. 

Call attention to the two parts of the foot on which the 
animal walks. 
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Tell that these are tWO toes. Show that each toe is enclosed 

in a hard, Strong shell or case. The cow's foot is a hoof ; 

Imt it is not all in one piece like the hoof of the horse. It looks 
as if it were split* in tWO. Snch a hoof is called a cloven 
hoof. Clomn means split in two. 

Elicit from the children, if possible, or tell them where they 
fail, that sheep, goats, and pigs have cloven hoofs like this. 


Lesson XXIX 

FEEDING OUE PETS 
1. Introduction 

Introduce the lesson by remmlmy the children that all living 
things — plants as well as animals — must have food or they will 
die. JV e have learned that to feed our plants and keep them 
alive we have only to water the soil in which they grow, and 
they will get all they want for themselves. 

Most hoys and girls like to keep some pet animal ; hut it is 
very cruel to forget to feed them properly. Fussy runs about 
the house, and can get her own living, hut some pets, such as 
rabbits and white 7nice, are kejit shut up in a hutch or a cage. 
They caimot get any food unless we give it to them. 

“Let us think about some of our pets now, and tlie 
food they like best. Suppose we begin with Pussy. 

“ What do you think she would like best for her dinner 'I ” 
“ She would like a piece of meat best.” 

“ Yes, she would, and so would the dog. Well, suppose 
I got a piece of meat from the butcher’s shop to feed all 
our pets with. The cat mid the dog would eat up their 
pieces quickly enough, and perhaps look for some more. 
But if we gave the next piece to the rabbit, what would he 
do with it I 

“He would turn away from it ; he would not eat the 

meat. « 

“ Suppose, instead of the meat, I gave him a nice, fresh 
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carrot. Would he eat that?” “Yes; he would eat 
it all up, and enjoy it.” 

“ Would the cat and the dog like one too, if we had one 
to spare ? ” “ No ; the cat and the dog would ttim away 

from the carrot. They would not eat it.” 

“ But if we did not want our piece of meat to be wasted, 
we might take it out and give it to a horse in the street, 
or to a sheep or a cow in the field. Would they like it ? ” 
“ No ; they would not touch the meat.” 

“What do you think the horse would like best?” 
“ Some hay, or a handful of oats or beans would suit 
liira best.” 

“ Quite right ; and the sheep and cows like nothing so 
well as the green grass that grows in the fields. Let us 
try and find out what all this means. To find out, we 
must look at the teeth of these animals.” 

II. The Teeth of Animals 

Tell that animalsy like ourselves, have teeth iti Loth jaws ; 
hut the teeth of one animal are not like those of another. If we 
want to find out what food any animal euts, we must see what 
kind of teeth it has. 

1. The Oat and the Dog. — “The teeth of both these 
animals are alike. They are 
pointed, and very sharp. 
You know you have some large 
broad teeth at the back, with 
square flat tops, for chewing up 
your food. The cat and the 
dog have large square teeth at 
the hack of their mouths too, 

but the tops of them are 
full of sharp points. 

“ You remember, too, of 
course, that your lower jaw moves when you are eating. 
You can move your jaw not only up and down })ut from 
side to side as well. This is to help you to chew your food. 
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The cat and the dog can move their jaw only up and 
down, and not from side to side. 

“ Their teeth are not made for chewing or grinding, and 
their jaws are not made for chewing. They are meant 
for cutting through flesh. This is why they like a 
piece of meat better than anything else.” 

2. The Rabbit. — “Let ns give the rabbit a piece of 
carrot now, and watch while he eats it.” 

didl atieution to the tvay in which he nibbles the carrot, 



biting off little 'pieces with his front teeth. Notice^ too, that 
when he chews his food the jaw moves from side to side, 

as well as up and down. 

Pomt out the long, flat, sharp teeth in front of his mmfh. 

They are like little chisels. They slice off pieces of the 
carrot, and these dre chewed up by the broad fat-topped teeth 
behind. 

“The rabbit gnaws his food. He could not eat the 
same food as cats and dogs. RatS and mice have the 
same chisel teeth in froht. They gnaw tlieir food.” 

Remind the children of the holes that rats and 'mice sow,e- 
times make in our cupboards, and in the bread, cheese, and 
other things. They do this with their sharp, gnawing teeth. 

3. Cows, Sheep, and Horses.— M that these animaU 
have very large chewing teeth, and that the jaw moves 
sideways as well as up and down, to grind and chew the food 
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on^ which ihey grass, hay, oats, beans. They could 
not live on the food that cats and dogs eaf. 


Lesson XXX 

EYES AND EARS OF ANIMALS 

1. The Eyes 

1 . Introduction. — Cmnmence hy leading the children io 
tell what they can of their own eyes, in some such way as this : — 
VVe have learned to call the eyes the windows of 
the body. WhyT’ “Because the light shines in 
through them, as it does through the windows of onr 
houses.’’ 

“ What use is that to us % ” “ When the light shines 

into the eye, we are able to see things around US.” 

“ What do we call the little window of the eye through 
which the light shines 1 ” “ AVe call it the pupil of the 

eye.” ^ 

“ What do we call the coloured part of the eye all round 
the pupil? ” “The iris.” 

“ What is the iris ? ” “ It is a little curtain that can 

be pulled aside or drawn closer round the pupil.” 

“ What does that do ? ” “ It makes the pupil larger 

or smaller.” 

“When does the pupil want to be larger?” “When 
the light is dull.” 

“ AVhy ? ” “ To let more light into the eye.” 

“ When does it want to be made smaller ? ” “ When 

the light is very bright.” 

“ Why ? ” “ To shut out some of the light.” 

2. The Oat’s Eyes. — Call attention to jnissi/s eyes. 
Shoiv that the pupil is not round, like the pupil of onr lyes. It 
is a long, narrow, upright slit, hut as evening comes on 
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this slit will (jet wider aiul wider. 


At night the jmpil will he 




wide open, like a great round window, readg to take in all 
the light there is. 

Lead the ehildren next to think ohout the mire. Theg are 
very timid little creatures. When do they come out of their 
holes ? At night when (dl is (piiet. This, then, is pussfs best 
time for catching than. Her eyes are made to see when it is so 
dark, that very few other animals can see. 

3. The Mouse’s Eyes. — Thiidz now of the poor, timid, 
little mice. They have to co7ne 
out to get their food, hut they are 
so terribly afraid of that great 
fierce cat, that is prowling about 
ready to spring upon ihem. They 
have 'nothing to save them from 
her bat their (pdck little legs. They 
run like a dart to their holes, if 
they can only see her coming. 
These little animals, then, ought to 
have very sharp eyes. 

‘‘ Where do the mice live in the day-time 1 “ In their 

dark holes under the floor.” 

“ AVhen do they come out to get their food '? ” “ At 

night when the house is dark.” 

“ 'J'hey live all their lives in dark places. If we look 
at their 9 yes we shall see that they are like little round, 
black beads. 7'he eye is all pupil ; there is no white 
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part round it. Tliey want a wide-Open window to take 
in all the light they can get.’’ 

4. The Rabbit’s Eyes. — Refer next to the rabbits in the 
fields. Remind the children that they live in holes in the ground^ 
which they dig out with their paws ; hut they have to come out 
into the fields to get their food. 

“Kabbits are timid little creatures. When they are 
feeding in the fields, they dart away like the wind at the 
least sign of danger. Their eyes are wide-Open windows, 
lliey are placed at the sides of the head, and not in 
front, so that they may see well all round them. 

If a mole could be got, it would he well to introduce this little 
animal iww. He lives under the grouiul, too ; hut he lives all 
his life in the dark, and does not come out into the open fields 
to get his food. Ask the children to look for his eyes. When 
they fail to find them, as they will, tell that he has no need 
for eyes. It is too dark to see in those dark holes under the 
ground where he lives. He has two small eyes, but they are 
covered up under that thick fur, so that we cannot find them. 

TI. The Ears 

Deal with the ears in a similar way. Refer the children to 
the lesson on their ears. The ear is meant to tell us something 
which we cannot learn through the eye. Lead them to tell that 
the ear itself is made of gfristle, and why. 

Describe the large, erect, wide-open ears of timid, defenceless 
animals like the rabbit. They catch the least somul, and tell 
when any danger is near. 

Show and describe the cafs ears. They, too, are very sharp. 

my ? 
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Lesson XXXI 

I'HE COVERING OF ANIMALS 
1. Introduction 

The children s own bodies will again form, an appropriate 
starting-point for the netv lesson. Begin hg calling upon them 
to place the hand on some part of their body, ami tell how it feels. 
It feels warm. 

“ Why does our body always feel Avarm ? ” “ We have 

warm blood in every part of the body. It is the warm 
blood inside the body that keeps it warm.” 

“ Is our body warm in the very cold weather '? ” “ Yes ; 

it is always warm.” 

“ How do we keep it warm in the winter ? ” “ Wo put 

on thick, warm clothes.” 

“ Do wo always wear these thick, warm clothes ? ” 
“ No ; when the warmer weather comes, we take oil our 
thick clothes and put on thin ones.” 

“ Now thirds of the animals that we see around us. 
Have any of them warm blood and warm bodies like 
ours ’I ” “ Yes ; all the animals that walk and run about 

on four legs have warm blood and warm bodies, and so 
have birds.” 

Do you know any animals whose bodies are always 
cold % ” “ Fishes, frogs, worms, slugs, and snails 

have cold bodies.” 

“ Fred has brought me a frog to show you. Let them 
look at it, Fred. I want you all to think about the frog 
and then about our littlo kitten here. 

“ The frog’s body, you say, is cold ; kitty’s body is 
warm. We can easily feel this if we touch them with 
our hands. 

“ Now I want you to look at the two animals. Do 
your ey^s tell you why one looks warmer than the other ? ” 
“Yes; the kitten has a thick, warm COat to keep its 

VOL. I M 
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body warm. The frog has no COat at all. Its body is 

naked.” 

“ Quite right. You must now remember that not only 
the kitten, but all animals with warm blood inside their 
bodies, have thick, warm coats to keep them warm.” 

11. Fur, Hair, and Wool 

Proceed, next to cxwntine the kUten^s coat. Let the children 
stroke it^ and tell that it is very thick., soft^ and smooth. Show 
that it is made of fine soft hairs, which grow very thickly on 
the skin. 

llnb the coat the wrong way, ami let the children see that it 
does not lie nice and smooth nmo, it looks rough aiul uiitidy. 
The hairs of this beautiful thick coa,t are all made to lie one way. 
It is this which makes the CA>at look so smooth ami glossy. 

Have the rabbit produced now, if possible, so that the children 
m,ay see and compare its coat with the coat of the kitten. If the 
live animal camwt he procured, a rabbit skin must he sul)stituted. 
Lead them to tell that the two coats are exactly alike. They are 
thick, soft, warm coats made of very fine, shmi, straight hairs, 
which lie all one way. A coat of this kind, is called fur. Notice 
that the hairs get very fine indeed near the ends. 

“ Where does the rabbit live ? ” “ It lives in holes in 

the ground.” 

“Yes; think of it. Night as well as day, winter as 
well as summer, the rabbit must lie in the cold, damp 
ground. Do you see why he has such a thick, soft, warm 
coat of fur? 

“ Some animals, we shall find, live in places, where the 
ground is covered with ice and snow most of the year. 
All these animals have warm furr coats, but much thicker 
and warmer than the rabbit’s fur.” 

Refer the children next to the horse, the donkey, the cow, and 
the dog. Let them tell that these all have hairy coats ; hut it is 
not the same smooth, soft hair as tJie fur of the rabbit is made of ; 
the hair of these animals is rougher and coarser. Ifow rmigh 
and coarse the donkefs coat is. The coats of the demkey, cow, 
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and horse ^ are made of short, straight hairs ; hut some dogs have 
long, c/urly coats. 

Show a good picture of sheep and lanihs in the fields. 

“Now I want you to think of the sheep. Where do 



tliey live all tlje year round “They live in the open 
fields.” 

“Picture to yourselves the shee[) lying, all togetlier, 
under a tree with the snow all round them. They want 
a warm coat.” 

Shaw a piece of sheep's wool. Tell wluit it is, o.nd where 
it came from. Let the- children examine it for themselves and 
describe if. It is hair, like the, coats of other animals, hat it is 
very close and curly hair. It grows very thick on the sheeps s 
hack. If is just the coat to keep him warm in the cold weather, 
and daring the cold wet nights. 


Lesson XXXII 

WINTER AND SUMMER COATS OF ANIMALS 
L Introduction 

As before, excite the interest of the children by leading them to 
talk about themselves. They know that their own bodies are 
warm, as well as the bodies of the animals we talked about in 
the last *lesson. 
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Lead them to tell that, when the body is warm, it is made 
warm by the warm blood withm it. Jll such bodies must have 
a coveriny of some smi to keep them warm. 

Let them tell also that one great difference between us and 
those animals is, that they all have a warm CAwering of some kind 
for their body, we have no covering of any kind. 

Now I want you to think carefully for a motnent. 

“ What would happen to the sheep, rabbits, and other 
animals, in the cold weather, if they bad no thick, warm 
wool or fur to cover them ? ” “ They would die. The cold 
would kill them.” 

But we have no thick fur or wool to cover our body. 

“Can you tell mo why?” “We can make clothes 
for ourselves. Those animals could not do that. They 
have not sense enough to do it.” 

“ What do wo do with our winter coat when the cold 
weather is all gone V’ “We put it away, and wear a 
thinner one.” 

Jl. How Animals change their Coats 

If it he summer 'weather, a very practiml illustration of 
the lesson may he given, by letting onv of the girls take the rabbit 
or the kitten in her lap. 

Call attention to the loose hairs clinging all over her frock, 
inure did these hairs come from? They came from the 
animal's far coat. 

“Let us see what this means. The weatlier now is 
warm. Where is your thick, winter cloak^ Mary ? ” “ It 

is at home.” 

“ Why did you leave it at home ? ” “I do not want it 
now ; it is too warm.” • 

“ AVhen will you want it again ? ” “ MTien the cold 

weather comes back.” 

“ Now let us think of the kitten and the rabbit. They 
do not want a thick, warm coat to-day any more than we 
do. t 

“ Your thick cloak, on a hot day like this, would make 
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you feel ill ; and these animals would feel ill too if they 
kept their winter coats on all through the summer. They 
change them before the hot weather comes. 

“ Let us see how they do it. As soon as the cold ice 
and snow are gone, some of the hairs of their thick coats 

begin to get loose and fall off. 

“ The warmer the weather gets, the more hairs fall out, 
and by the time the very hot weather comes, their COatS 

have got quite thin. 

“ But all this time little new hairs are growing up, and 
wlien the cold winter comes again, the animals have a 
thick, new over-coat to keep them warm. 

“ These animals, you see, are luckier than some boys 
and girls. They are sure of a new, warm over coat every 
winter.” 


III. The Sheep’s Wool 

“Now suppose we think about the sheep’s coat. That 
grows very thick before the cold weather comes. It keeps 
the sheep warm all through the winter ; but like the 
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doing with the sheep. Call attention to the big shears in the 
hands of the men, and the shorn wool lying on the gromul. 

Tell that it is spring weather ; the snow and ice are all gone. 
The sheep do not want their thick, woolly coats. It would make 
them ill to wear such thick coats iww. 

If the men left the sheep alone, soms of the wool would fall 
off, just as the hairs fall out of the rabbit’s fur. But we want the 
wool from the sheep’s hack. Therefore we do not wait f(yr it to 
fall off. The men cut it off with their shears. It is best for the 
sheep ; it keeps them well and healthy. It gives iis something 
that is very useful to us. 

“ Do you know, Mary, tliat your thick, winter cloak 
was made from some wool, which had been cut off 
the back of a sheep ? The sheep did not want its thick, 
woolly coat any longer, and it was cut off to make you a 
thick, warm cloak for the winter.” 



OBJECTS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
REQUIRED 

STAGE I 


Lesson I 

The teacher will require a piece of string ; a long, thin, Hat 
ruler ; and a piece of wire. The hlack-hoard and idialk innst 
always be ready. The children should be provided witli slates, 
l)eiicil8, and rulers. 


Lesson 11 

The .same as for Lesson L 


Lesson III 

The teaclier will require the ruler, two sheets of drawing- 
paper — one square, the other oblong ; and some drawiug-])ins. 
The children should ))e i)rovided with the kindergarten sticks 
and peas, and with .slates, ^)encils, and rulers. 


Lesson IV 

The teacher will require the ruler, a piece of string, a few 
sheets of paper ; and the children their slate.s, pencils, and rulers, 
and the kindergarten rings. 
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Lesson V 

Provide a lar^^e round biscuit, a penny, a piece of wire, a 
wooden ball, a very round tiirnij), and a knife. 


Lesson VI 

The teacher should be provided with the wooden ball of 
Lesson V., black and white chalk, a sheet of drawing-paper, 
Home drawing-pins, and a sullicient nuniber of balls of black and 
white worsted, for distribution round the class. Of course the 
teacher would take care to have as many black and wliite ol)jectK 
on tlie table, as she could get together. 


IjKSSON VI 1 

Provide a few of the black and white balls of Lesson VI. ; a 
sheet of drawing-paper ; some drawing-pins ; black, white, 
red, and yellow chalks, a bright red apphi and an orange, a 
knife, and a sufficient number of the red and yellow kindei*- 
garten balls and coloured paper-.strips, for distribution among the 
children. 


1.K8SON VIII 

The red, yellow, blue, and green kindergarten balls and 
coloured i)a})ei'-sirips will ]>e re(piired for the children, and the 
teacher must be provided with coloured chalks and di-awing- 
j)a]K:‘r as before. 


Lesson IX 

Provide the wooden hall, a large marble, and a ball of 
-worsted, a piece of bread, two ])otatoes — one law, the other 
boiled, and a knife. 


Lesson X 

Two pieces of board — one rough, the other smootlilyjdaned, 
some strips of writing-paper and coarse brown i)ai)er. 
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Lksson XI 

Cubes of cork, wood, stone, and lead ; a tumbler of water ; 
some wood and cork sawdust, some sand and small shot ; a ]nece 
of soft wood Jind a saw. 


Lesson XTI 

Three tumblers — one filled with clear water, another with 
sweetened water, and the third with water which has been 
acidulated with tartaric acid or the juice of a lemon ; two or 
three small saucers ; some vinegar ; a lemon ; some unripe 
fruit. 

Lebson XI it 

Pieces of salt aiul loaf-sugar of e(iual size and sha])e ; three 
saucers ; a nutmeg-grater ; some tartaric, acid and sulphate of 
(luiniiie ; wormwood, gentian-root, rue, and one or two gall-nuts. 

Lesson XIV 

A good sturdy scarlet geranium in a flower-pot, and a fi'w 
other flowering plants (bearing blue, white, and yellow flowers if 
possible). 

Lesson XV 

The geranium of last lesson, or a good strong fuchsia ; a 
good picture of a tree ; a ]>iece of tlie woody stem of a tr(‘e ; a 
few c-luster.s of Idossoms, if possible, from tlie tretjs named in the 
lesson. 


Lesson XVI 

Some roots of tall grassf and the plants which were used in 
the last lesson ; a knife. 


Lesson XVII 

Some bundles of buttercups and daisies ; and a growing 
]Jaiit of ea<“.h ; a sheet of drawing-paper. 
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Lesson XVIII 

An empty chalk-box ; an unbroken one filled with chalks ; 
and the parts of a third box which has been taken to pieces for 
the occasion ; a pencil - box ; a knife ; a screw-driver or a 
chisel ; and a piece of one of the harder woods. 

Lesson XIX 

A few apples — one at least a bright red ; a knife ; a picture 
of an ap])le-tree ; an unripe apple (a crab if possible). 

Lesson XX 

The schoolroom table ; a piece of string. 

Lesson XXI 

A common Windsor chair ; a stool. 

Lesson XXII 

A doll’s liouse ; slates, pencils, and rulers for the children. 

Lesson XXIII 

The doll’s house (interior). 

Lesson XXV 

The shank bone from a leg of mutton, tliat has been well 
cleaned, and is fit to handle. 

Lesson XXVIII 

i 

A lead pencil ; a hammer ; a yard or two of rope. 
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Lesson XXIX 

A live kitten ; a white inoiise, or some other tame pet 
brought by one of tlie children for the occasion ; a stone ; a 
plant in a flowt^r-pot ; a bird in a cage ; and a Mi in a bowl of 
water. 


Lesson XXX 

The kitten and the mouse of last lesson ; a tame rabbit • 
some sheeji’s wool. ’ 

Lesson XXXI 

The kitten, rabbit, and bird of the previous lessons ; a liird’s 
nest with eggs in it ; a hen’s egg. 


Lesson XXXII 

An eartliworm, a slug, and a snail ; a ])icture of a snake, or* 
a prepared sjjecimen if possible. 


Lesson XXXIII 

A fish in a glass l)owl of water ; a fresh herring (or some 
other similar fish). 


STAGE II 


'‘Lesson I 

Provide a long, flat ruler ; some drawing-paper and drawinc^- 
pins ; a new lead pencil. 

Lesson II 

Tlie flat ruler, drawing-paper, and pins as in last lesson. 
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Lesson III 

The kindergarten and bricks. 


Lesson IV 

Provide a few small saucers ; some pans or cakes of the three 
primary colours, a few brushes, and a basin of Avater, a sheet of 
drawing-paper and some drawing-pins, a small spoon, the kinder- 
garten balls, and a ripe orange. 

N.Ii . — In the instructions in the body of the lesson, the 
teacher is advised to use }»ain1a in preference to coloured chalks. 
In the tirst ]dace, it is difficult and ex])ensive to obtain good 
standard colours in chalk ; and the chalks, moreover, are too 
soft and brittle for the children to use. Then, too, it is very 
easy to mix small (juantities of the licpiid paints in a saucer to 
make the secondary colours ; and this gives a very effective 
illustration of the teaching. 

The moist colours in pans are the best, but good cake j>aint8 
will serve the jmrpose quite as well. 

CarmiHc., Naples yellow No. 1, and ultramarine would be 
the three most suitable colours for our present juirpose. 

Of course, if suitable cffialks could be obtained, and the 
teacher ])referred them to the paints, she would not require the 
bi'ushes and saucers. In the simpler lessons of Stage ]., where 
the teach(‘r does it all, and there is no mixing, chalks are 
recommended in preference to paints. 


Lesson V 

All the articles used in the last lesson will be again required 
here. Provide also the diagram, showing the relation of the 
three secondary colours to the three*primary colours from which 
they are formed, as described in the lesson. 


Lesson VI 


The three primary colours, the saucers, and brushes, the 
sheet of drawing-paper, and the drawing-pins, as used in Lesson 
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lY., will again be required ; and, in addition, pans (or cakes) of 
Chinese white and ivory black should be provided. 

The kindergarten balls, skeins, or reels of coloured silk, 
cotton, and worsted, and coloured paper-strips will be required 
for recapitulation. 

Lesson VII 

A new brick ; strips of red, yellow, and blue paper ; a few 
lengths of pa]»er of varying width ; a i)iece of deal boai'd ; a 
thin strip of wood ; a piece of cardboard ; a sheet of drawing- 
paper ; and a juece of ordinary writing-paper. 

Lesson VIII 

The brick and paper -strips from last lesson ; a foot-rule ; 
some plain strips of card-board, exactly the size and sha])e, of the 
ibot-rul(‘- ; a few lengths of paper cut to different sizes, but 
always measuring an exact number of I'eet (old newspui)ers 
pasted together will do as w'ell as anything) ; and some pieces 
of string, wire, and tape. 


Lesson I X 

A sheet of pai>er exactly a yard long, and a yfird-stick, as 
described in the lesson ; a foot-rule ; the strij)s ol‘ card-board 
used in the last lesson, and some others wdth the inches marked 
on them. 


Lesson X 

A few common annuals from the garden ; a hyacinth grow- 
ing in a glass of water ; a carrot and a turnip ; a picture of the 
growing carrot. 

I^SSON XI 

Note the instructions in the lesson itself. 

Lesson XII 

Some *buttercups and daisies ; and a collection of simple 
garden flowers. 
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Lesson XIII 

A ripe apj)l(‘ aii<l a suj)])ly of other fruits, according to the 
particuiar season of the year ; some peas, beans, nuts, pox)py- 
heads, etc. 

Lesson XIV 

A liirge, r<jund, glass basin. 


Lesson XVI 

Tlie sxjiril-lanip and a small kettle ; a tumbler of watei’. 


J.EKSON XVI J I 

Two common building bricks — one red, the other yellow ; a 
culte of wood ; the kindergarten bricks. 


Lesson XIX 

A lun\p of moist clay ; a knife ; a ])iece of wood ; a dried 
brick-shax>ed lumj) of clay ; a x^icture of a brickfield. 


Lesson XX 

A basin of water and a small <lusting brush ; a small tray. 


Lesson XX J 

A x>f*'b‘ of small hand-tongs ; coal, stone, brick, 

clay, chalk, wood, and coke ; some #ishes and cinders from tlie 
fire ; a cinder-sifter. 


Lesson XXII 

A x^‘>ker and a x>^dr of tongs ; some cinders, co;d, wood, 
shavings, ami j)ax>er ; the sx^irit-lamp and the pair of sEgiall hand- 
tongs ; a hammer. 
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Lksson XX 111 

A cup and saucer, a plate, and a tumbler ; a jug of water ; 
a piece of bread ; a biHjken plate ; ii llovver-pot. 

Lesson XXIV 

A bnliockV eye fresh from the butclier’s shop ; a hollow 
indiarubber ball. 

Less(3N XXV 

A large univalve shell of some sort ; a juece oi‘ gristle from 
the butcher’s shop ; a bone of some kind ; a child’s toy drum ; 
a bell. 

Lesson XXVI 

Two or three small saucers ; some watei* ; some paraffin oil. 

Lesson XXVI 1 

A bullo(;k’s tooth ; an aj)ple ; a slice of bread. 

Lesson XXVIII 

A live cat, dog, and rabbit shouhl be obtaim^d il“ possible foi* 
this lesson. 

Sliow ])ictures of the ]>aws of each ; and also pictures of the 
horse and cow, and their hoofs. 

Lesson XXIX 

Pictures showing the teeth of the cat, rabbit, horse, and cow. 

Lesson XXX 

Pictures showing the eyes and ears ol’ the cat, mouse, and 
rabbit. 
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Lesson XXXI 

A live frog ; a kitten ; a rnLbit ; a f)icture of sheep and 
lam])8 in the fields ; some sheep’s wool. 

Lesson XXXII 

A live rabbit or a kitten ; a picture of sheep-shearing. 


THE END 


Prinicd by R. & R. Clark, Limited, Edinburgh. 
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